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For the Companion. ! 
A COWARD. 
By Edward Eggleston. 


Whether Henry Finlay was brave or cowardly, 
was the conundrum to which the boys of Mr. | 
Green’s Latin Grammar School could find no an- 
swer. | 

He had allowed himself to be “backed down” 
by Dick Corson, a stout and stumpy Kentacky 
buy, Who was given to bullying. And a fellow 
who could be “backed down” must be a coward, | 
so the boys said. | 

Corson had dared him to cross a certain line | 
drawn in the sand, and Finlay, though the equal | 
of the Kentuckian in size and strength, had- 
turned on his heel and walked away. Besides, | 
he had violated all those principles of “honor” 
which school-boys respect so highly, by appeal-— 
ing to the school-master for protection. 

Corson, in order to provoke a fight, had broken | 
Finlay’s slate. “Old Green,” as the teacher was | 
disrespectfully called by the boys, was accus-| 
tomed to “whip hard” when he had occasion to | 
flog; and so, when the master proposed to Corson | 
that he should pay for the broken slate or “take | 
off his coat,’’ the valiant Kentuckian preferred | 
to pay for the slate. But this “running under pils hidden here, so intent in watching something ' 
the master’s wings,”’ as the boys called it, con- beyond that they did not see him. 
vinced them that Finlay was a coward. He turned up the bank till he reached a place | 

And yet, on the other hand, he did not seem where he could see over the top of the drift. | 
much afraid of them, He did not get in any- There stood Corson, with his coat off, confront-_ 
body’s way; he interfered now and then in favor ing Finlay. 
of smaller boys;_ but he contented himself with... “‘You’ve got to fight now, dog onsyqu!’? said 
declaring that if anybody troubled him, he would Corson. “You ean’t tell the master, for my story 
not make a bully of himself by fighting, but that will be 4s good ad yours.” 
he would just appeal to the “law” of the school! “You meat to whip me first, ahd then lie ‘about 
for protection. If that were not sufficient, he , it,” said ‘Henry Finlay, quiétly. “But what do 
would take the case before a justice. “you want to fight for? What harm have! done | 

This was a most unheard-of course, and one! you?” 
that disappointed the boys of seeing atrial of| “You’re a coward and a tell-tale.) Get ready, 
strength between the new boy Finlay, and Cor- | now, for you’ve got to stand your ground.” 
son. Some of the boys had made betson the; Finlay quietly laid down his books and the 
advent, that he could “lamm”’ slate which Corson had been obliged to buy in| 
Dick Corson, who had been “King”’ of the school. | place of the old one, and stood prepared to defend | 
Now they were to be disappointed of a trial. ‘himself, with his back to the bank. This gave 

But Corson grew bold in proportion as he | him a little the advantage of ground. 
thought he saw cowardice in Finlay. Hejtold| “Why don’t you come down here, you coward, 
the boys he would have a fight out of Finlay and fight on a level?’ cried Dick. 
somehow. | “Tf you don’t like my way, what do you fight | 

Corson had to cress the Ohio River every day | for?’ retorted Finlay. “Iam a peaceable fellow. 
to reach the school. During most of the year: You area bully. You have picked this lonesome | 
he came over in a skiff, but there had been un-| place to attack me. I do not want to fight, and 
usually cold weather, and the river was frozen I wont stand out and fight like a rooster, or a 
so that large wagons, even, could cross on the | | bull-dog, or a prize-fighter. If I had a stick or a 
ice, ' stone, I would not hesitate to use it to defend | 

Dick Corson had for three weeks walked across ' myself. I shall not fight you as a man, but as I 
on this natural bridge. He now proposed to the! would a bad dog. I shall stand ‘here. 
boys that they should conceal themselves the! walk away, I shall go on. 
next morning behind a certain great pile of drift-— 
wood on the shore of the river. He would then 
80 time his arrival near the drift-pile as to inter- 
cept Finlay, who had to walk two miles down | 
the shore to reach the school. As Finlay would 
not know there were any witnesses, he would 
not be able to prosecute Dick for assault, and 
Corson could tell his own story to the master. 

Some of the school-boys had qualms about en- | 
gaging in this conspiracy, but they were over- 
borne by the others, who declared that such a 
coward ought to be taught to fight. Of course, | 
there were some boys in the school who were not 
let into the secret at all. Their disapproval of | 
the scheme was assured beforehand. 

The weather had been warm for two or three | 
days, and the school-master began to feel uneasy 


| 
| 


| 


If you attack me like 


is strength enough under my roundabout, and I 
think there is,” 

‘This was more than Dick Corson had bargained 
for. 
code, and took all the advantages of his defensive 
position. 
quite so strong as at this moment. : 

The fellow was not exactly a coward, after all. 


once, he might give the boys under the drift-heap 
the pleasure of seeing his own defeat. 

For the present, therefore, he contented himself 
| with taunts, which did not seem to disturb his 
big, good-natured antagonist. Finlay sat down 
on a log near by, while Corson continued to ex- 
about the ice, knowing that some of the boys. haust his breath, conscious all the time that the 
Were accustomed to cross on it. A sudden rise boys under the drift-pile must: begin to lose pa- 
in the river during the night, had been reported™ tience soon. 
tohim by a fisherman who lived on the bank,| Suddenly Henry Finlay rose and started for- | 
and Mr. Green thought best to go down and ex: | ' ward, saying, “Get out of the way, Dick, the ice 
amine the ice. ‘is moving!” 

He walked along the shore until he was stopped, ‘You lie!” said Dick. “It’s no such thing! | 
by the old pile of lodged driftwood. In the open , You just want to get away, and I wont let you.” 
Spaces bencath this great, loose heap of trunks | | “I tell you it is moving, and, there’s coleed 


of trees, boughs and boards, he heard smothered | brother Tom half-way over! .He’ll be drowned?’ 
Yoices, and he soon saw several of his own pu. | 


“You don’t come that gum-game over me!” 
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| younger brother, on his way to school, was walk- 


ice which now began to grind against the shore, 
with a crashing and thunderous sound. 
| flat-boat, nearly a hundred feet long, was torn 
| from its moorings and crushed by the slow, but 


If you, 
a highwayman, I shall knock you down, if there | 
‘the shore, a great longitudinal fissure having 
He saw that Finlay utterly rejected his | 


And Finlay had never seemed to him , 
' not live two minutes in the ice. 


He was as cool as he could be, and it gradually , and they pushed off. 
dawned on Dick, that, if he struck at Finlay | 


| forced down by the mass of ice above, assumed 


‘and Finlay pulled him out by the oar, to which 
Tom held with a death-grip. 

The triangle was fast going to pieces, and at 
the next leap Finlay had to seramble out of the 
water first, and then pull Tom out. 

But now there was no longer any communiea- 
tion with the shore, and the salvation of the two 
boys seemed out of the question. They drifted 
along upon a eake of ice, which ever grew small- 
er by the wearing away of its edges. The boys 
and the school-master ran down the shore, help- 
less to do any thing for the lads who were afloat. 

Then there was a sound below them of the 
| cracking of ice-cakes, such as they had not heard 

| before. It came nearer, 
|: The ice before the two boys seemed to be run- 
ning back upon their own picee, which reared 
up in front, broke in two in the middle, and 
was overwhelmed and sunk by a great piece 
from above. 

Finlay and Tom managed to extricate them- 
selves from the ruin of the ice raft on which 
, they had stood, and to get upon the piece which 
had been forced above it. Then they saw what 


& nice 
it meant. ‘The ice was gorged at the bend of the 





river. For a minute the great mass was locked 

in. 
cried Corson, whose courage revived at whathe, Quick! It is already trembling and about to 
| thought the first symptom of returning coward-' move. Only swift and agile feet can save them. 


ice ‘on the part of Finlay. 
In truth, the great mass of ice, nearly a mile 
in width, had begun to move slightly, and Dick’s | 


They climb along the ridge and over the hum- 
mocks. They are safe ashore at the very instant 
when the dull roar and swash sets in again, and 
the great, grinding mass is on the move, 

The master had fully intended to punish Dick 
,Corson. But he couldn’t. The events of the 
His disgrace was 


ing at his usual pace, unconscious that the ice | 
' was afloat. It must soon break up, and then the 
lad would perhaps be drowned. ; morning had punished him. 

Finlay sprang forward, but Dick caught him | so complete that a whipping would almost have 
by the collar and stopped him; upon which Fin- been a mercy. But the teacher did write upon 


| lay, with an impatient and powerful shove, sent , the blackboard, “Bullies are not generally brave.’’ 


| the bully backward headlong into the sand and: And Dick Corson left school. 


gravel. | 
The boys in the drift, who had not seen the | 
, moving ice, but who had lost all admiration for | | 
Dick, began to cheer. 
But in a moment everybody was looking at the | 


snntinailipte-eeacien 
For the Companion. 
MY FIRST SILK DRESS. 
I was a school-girl of sixteen, and having some 
‘talent for music, had been selected to sing a solo 
at the annual exhibition of the A—— Seminary. 

Of course it was a great occasion, and great 
was the excitement that stirred my young breast, 
and what to wear became a question of no small 
‘importance; for any thing ordinary on such a 
momentous occasion was not to be thought of. 
How my heart leaped with joy when my dear, 
good father said,— 

“Wife, I guess we must get Lou a new dress, 
and hadn’t it better be a silk one?” 

Silk dresses were not so commonly worn by 
school-girls then as now, and I could scarcely 
sleep that night for thinking of the dress, and 
what color it should be. The only drawback 
was a fear that my dear, patient mother would 
go without some comfort to meet this great out- 
lay. But it was a free gift, for I had never 
teased her for one. We were not exactly poor, 
but with a large family, my mother had, as they 
say, to turn a penny over twice before she 
spent it. 

We lived five miles from Boston, on a farm, 
and twice a week my father ‘drove in with his 
own horse, carrying sometimes butter and eggs, 
sometimes early potatoes or other vegetables to 
_ certain families who were glad to get them nice 
and fresh for their table. 

The next day I was to go to the city with him 
and make the great purchase. What a responsi- 
bility it seenied,—to go alone with twenty-five 
dollars in my purse, and buy ten yards of silk! 
Never since have I felt quite so awed by the im- 
portance of any situation. But I believe I was 
considered a capable girl of my age; and was a 
conceited one, I am sure. 

Father sat me down at the corner of Washing- 


A large 


irresistible motion of the ice, which ground the 
' timbers to splinters. 

Powerful as was this slow, smooth avalanche 
of ice, it was broken in turn by an immense rift 
that stretched nearly from shore to shore, pass- 
ing within twenty feet of Tom Corson. 

The poor lad was now thoronghly frightened, 
and ran in terror towards the shore, where stood 
all the boys and the master, each suggesting a 
different plan for saving him, for the ice on 
which he stood was beginning to break up, and 
he could not now get within a hundred yards of 


shut him off. 

Finlay launched a skiff in the opening made 
by the first rift, and called to Dick to get in with 
him. Dick refused, declaring that a skiff could 


The school-master, however, got in with Henry, 
Just then a great, trian- 
gular piece which had been loosened by the sec- 
| ond fissure, caught against the shore, and, being 


a rotary motion, and soon made kindling-wood 
| of the skiff. | 
| The master and Finlay were glad td get back 
| to the shore with their lives. Both had held to 
| their oars, and Finlay seized the one carried by 
| the school-master, and, with the two in his hands, 
| leaped upon this rotating cake of ice, ran to fts 
outer edge, where it was grinding hoarsely | 
"against the yet unbroken mass upon which Tom | 
, stood. He sprung clean over the dangerous | 
oe of contact, and reached the terrified Tom. ton and Winter Streets. I had often been in the 

“Take this oar,” he said, “and follow me.” —_, city shopping with my mother, and knew per- 
The cake of ice next the shore had by this time | fectly well in what stores I should find silk 
| drifted away from the mass on which they stood. ' goods. 
Finlay easily cleared the gap, but Tom fell in, . I trod on air that day, and elated by my cr- 
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rand, asked of the clerks in very self-satisfied | Twice cheated! Well, I was humble enough 
tones to be shown their silks, and looked down ' that night, and had learned a lesson in regard to 
upon and really pitied the girls round me who | the wickedness of men that has made me sus- 
wanted only delaines and ginghams. I wanted | picious ever since—suspicious of a certain class; 


a blue silk “and of the best quality,” I informed 
them, with all the pertness of sweet sixteen. 


I went to a good many places, partly to pro- | 


long this delightful excitement, and partly be- 
cause I did not find exactly what I wanted, for I 
wis particular as to the shade and fabric. At 
length I wandered off into a street I had never 
visited before, and in one of its stores found ex- 
actly my ideal—a fine checked silk, blue, barred 
with two lines of white. 

It was of a lovely color, firm and soft, and 
strange to say, there were just ten yards, or not 
more than an eighth over, in the piece; and that 
the seller, in his great generosity, offered to 
throw in. A compliment he paid me on my fair 
complexion and the becomingness of that shade 
of blue, together with rather a languishing look 
out of his jet-black eyes, completely turned what- 
ever was left of my silly head. 

I think I fancied he had fallen in love with me, 
and if I had trod on air before, I moved through 
a still more celestial ether when IT left the shop 
with my bundle in my arms. 

I saw in imagination my mother’s delighted 
look as she examined it, my father’s little chuck- 
kle over “‘Lou’s smartness,”’ but still more clear- 
ly the admiring glances of the school-girls when 
I turned myself round for exhibition in the dress- 
ing-room, and the murmur of applause from the 
delighted audience, (of whom the black-eyed 
salesman was unexpectedly a component part,) 
as I swept on to the stage to sing. I don’t know 
whether I was much sillier than girls in general, 
but I feel the hot blushes stealing over my face 
now, as I recall the follies I was guilty of in 
those days; and the remembrance, I hope, makes 
me charitable. 

I stood before my glass that night arranging 
and rearranging with unmixed delight the folds 
of that lustrous silk about my figure, and could 
hardly compose myself to sleep for the pride and 
joy that filled my heart. 

The next morning my mother proposed to cut 
off the breadths and make the skirt before the 
dress-maker's arrival. 

“T will measure it,”’ 
holds out.” 

“O, there are ten yards and a finger over,’’ 
said I. 

But what made such a blank look come over 
her face; what made her measure the whole over 
again so very carefully. 


she said; “and see how it 


“Lou,” she said, anxiously, “there are only 
eight yards here instead of ten.” A 

“Why, mother, there must be ten.” 

And I measured it myself. Not a jot or tittle 
over eight yards and one finger could I make. 1 
burst into tears; the man had cheated me, or 
had he made a mistake? In either case, I could 
not get a dress out of it, for though the double 
skirts and flounces of the present day had not 
then appeared, we had carefully ascertained that 
ten yards was the least a dress could be made 
from. 

But what was to be done? My mother sug- 
gested I might find more like it at the same 
place, or something else as pretty, but I knew 
better, and refused to be comforted. Worst of 
all, father decided that I must go to the place 
alone and settle the matter as best I could. 

“Let her work her own way,” he said; “it will 
teach her a lesson she will never forget.”’ 

That was true; but to this day it seems rather 
hard on the poor girl whose conceit was now 
quite taken out of her, and who was humble and 
crest-fallen enough, to send her off alone on such 
an errand. 

But into Boston I went the next day, sadder 
and wiser. I found the clerk of whom I had 
bought the silk. On hearing my story, he impu- 
dently told me that he sold me and was paid for 
only eight yards of silk! 

The black eves did not fascinate me now, for 
my wrath was at boiling point. How dared he 
look me in the face and lie so? 

But what could an angry sixteen-year-old girl, 
with, no evidence to back her assertions, do with 
& man well versed in business, and no doubt, in 
trickery, too? He showed me some wretchedly 


; : . | 
thin purple and green silks in exchange, but I 


would not have taken them asa gift. He said 
he had no others, and pretended he was in a hur- 
ry to get to the cars. 

To make my story short, I at last decided on a 
thin blue and white challie—not at all what I 
wanted, but the best I could do—for which he 
charged seventy-five cents per yard. I made sure 
this time that I got ny ten yards, but what was 
my indignation to find, on getting home, that an 
aunt of mine had bought a dress precisely like it 
in another part of the city the day before for fif- 
ty cents a yard! 


' and led me to deal only with such as I know to 
| be honorable. 

My beautiful dream of a blue silk dress was 
over; all that remained was to have the challie 
one made, and wear it with what satisfaction I 
| might. 

The exhibition night came, and I sang in two 
solos and one duet, and read a composition, do- 
|ing both quite as well, perhaps, as if I had fig- 
ured in the bine silk, but the glow was gone, and 
| the self-conceit, too, and I hope I was never af- 
'terwards quite so sure of admiration and ap- 
| plause. : 

This is a true story, and I could point out to- 
day the exact place where the store stood; the 
occupants have of course changed, and I trust 
few merchants could now be found willing to 
cheat an ignorant country girl in such a bare- 
faced manner; but it is still wise to be cautious 
when dealing with clerks who compliment your 
Sine complexion. x. ¥. & 


Siapcmctensane 
THE COB-HOUSE. 


Willy and Charley, eight and ten, 

Were under the porch in the noonday heat; 
I could hear and see the little men, 

Unseen, myself, in the window-seat. 


Will on a cob-house was hard at work, 
With a zeal that was funny enough to me.. 
At eight one hardly has learned to shirk; 
That comes later—as you will see! 





For Charley, by virtue of riper age, 
Did nothing but stand and criticise. 
! His hands in his pockets, stage by stage, 
He watched the tottering castle rise. 


| “And now, after all your fuss,” says he, 

| “S’posing it tumbles down again?” 

| “Q,”’ Will answers, as cool as could be, 

| “OF course I should build it better then.” 
| 
| 
} 


Charley shook sagely his curly head, 
Opened his eyes of dancing brown, 
And then, for a final poser, said,— 
“But s’posing it always kept tumbling down?” 


Will, however, was not of the stuff 

At a loss to be taken so; 
“Why, then,” he answered, ready enough, 

“TI should keep on building it better, you know.” 
And, seeing the wise world’s hardest knot 

Cut at a stroke with such simple skill, 
Older people than Charley, I thought, 

Might learn a lesson of Master Will! 

KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


+o ——- 
For the Companion. 
CHASED BY BAD LUCK. 


I had shown a little bright-cheeked Irish girl 
to her cheerful attic for her first night’s rest un- 
der our roof, and, as I was leaving her, had 
said,— 

“Good-night, Ursula. I hope you will be very 
good and happy in your new home.” 

The color deepened on her cheeks as she re- 
plied, “Good and faithful I will be, dear lady, by 
help o’ the Virgin, but happy I can never be.” 

“Not happy? One so young and healthy?” I 
said. 

“No, never, dear heart, unless, please God, 
that, after years in purgatory, them as loves me 
on earth prays off my bad luck and gets me into 
heaven. I’m chased by bad Inck, ma’am, and 
naught I does prospers. I’m feelin’ a’most 
guilty for comin’ intil this happy family to 
*bide, lest I bring evil on them. Lord forbid 
it!’’ she added. 

“What nonsense, Ursula!’’ I said. 

“O, no, dear heart, it’s just the livin’ truth; 
and it’s that that drove me from lovely Kilgrove, 
and my swate mother’s cot there, to’bide among 
strangers; and it was that drove me from them 
kind strangers to other ones, till I thought I'd 
put the broad sea atwixt me and the bad luck. 
But, alas, it’s wings it has, and it was here 
afore me!” 

I thought the girl was homesick and morbid, 
and said, “Well, you'll see you’re safe here. 
There is no bad luck in this house.” 

“Had ye niver a sickness or a death, dear 
heart ?”’ she asked, in surprise. 

“Yes, Ursie; twice in the ten years I have had 
}a home of my own, death has come and taken 
| away lovely babies; but I did not call that ‘bad 
iluck.’ I knew they were God’s children, lent to 
| me for alittle while to make me happy. I thanked 
Him for them every day I had them, and when 
| He took them to Himself, 1 thanked Him that 
| they were gafe in heaven; and I prayed Him to 
| bring me there by his love, that I might live with 
them again.” 
| The poor girl sighed and said, “God hears ye, 
ma’am, but He turns His back on me, and so do 
' the Blessed Virgin when I begs her to plead with 
| her Son for me.” 
| “The God I worship never does that when the 
sorrowful call on Him, child,” I said. “Tell me 
| your troubles, and perhaps I can help you,” 
She handed me the only chair in her room, 





COMPANION. | 


and, seating herself on the bed, drew a sigh and 
said,— 

“It was ’neath an ill star that I was born, 
ma’am. I was ever doin’ mischief, unmeaning, 
when I was small. The first evil I remember, 
was sittin’ down and crushin’ to death a pet kit- 


‘ten that my mother loved like her own baby. | 


Then, when I grew bigger, I carried out a pail o’ 


Dilin swill to a family o’ the loveliest pigs ye | 


_ iver put eyes on, and, strivin’ to pour it into the 
| trough, didn’t I let fly over the new-born litter 
| till I killed ’most the whole of thim, and blinded 
| the two eyes o’ the mother! 
| “My father desired me to be bate, but my 
mother whispered him, ‘Was it her fault that she 
came under an evil star? Didn’t the fortune 
teller warn uso’ all thig afore ever sh2 see the 
light? Let us pity and comfort the poor lambie.’ 
“Once at play my small brother broke his arm, 


body said, ‘It was yon unlucky child that did it’ 
But the love o’ the mother never slacked, and 
that was a comfort always.” 


more mischief. How did the bad luck follow 
you then?” 

“Come I was sixteen, I was as nate and handy 
as a jewel, and was put out to a farmer’s to ’arn 
my honest bread. They took me into their own 
hearts, for they had never a child of their own. 
But woe’s me! The first night I was under their 
ruff, didn’t Tim Haley, their farm-boy, set fire 
to the thatch with his candle, and burn the cot- 
tage to the ground and leave them homeless! 

“They both said I was no more to blame than 
an angel, and that they’d put up another cottage, 
and we'd all be happy again. But as soon as all 
was sleepin’ in the farmer’s house that had took 
us in, I gets out of my bed, and kneels down, 
and tells the Virgin that I can’t bide with them, 
bringing thim sorrow and grief. And I told her I 
was goin’ out into the dark, wild world all alone, 
and begged her to look after me a bit, and see 
that I fell in with no wicked people that would 
lead me astray. But she took no more notice of 
me nor if she was a queen of ’arth, and me a 
beggar!”’ 

“You surely did not leave your friends for such 
a reason,”’ I said. 

“Deed, I had to do so, or stay and see thim de- 
stroyed intirely,” she replied, with a sigh; and 
added, “afore the dawn broke, I was siven or 
eight miles from ivery soul as knew me. After 
the sun was laughin’ in the heavens, I grew sick 
and faint, and went to a cottage door, and asked 
for a drink o’ milk and a bit o’ bread. 

“The poor woman bade me in, and gave me a 
seat wid her own children, and a bow! of por- 
ridge and milk. She see I was in trouble, and 
said, for the love of the Lord, she’d shelter me 
while I’d wish to stay. 

“T slept all day and all night,—-I was that w’a- 
ry; and the second morning I was woke by such 
a wailin’ as sounded like a wake! Iran down 
from my little loft, and there was the widdy and 
her five childer wringing their hands and 
screamin’ ,— 

“Och, och hone! The ould Brindle, as has 
been a mother to us all, is choked to death wid 
a potato in the throat; and now we’ll all die and 
be buried beside her, och hone!’ 

“T said niver a word, but slipped off and trav- 
elled on and on; and by nightfall I stopped, all 
ragged and worn out, at a cottage, and got a wel- 
come. , 

“The night was chill, and there was a fine peat 
fire blazin’ on the hearth. Afore it sat a weak 
old woman, talkin’ to herself, and lookin’ as if 
she was made first o’ us all! Her son and his 
wife, and a hape of growed-up lads and girls was 
all civil and kind. They asked’ me my trouble, 
and I told them about the fire where I lost my 
clothes, and that I was travelling in search of 
work. 

“Then the wife said her girls were all to ser- 
vice, and if I would stay and help with the ould 
body, she’d be a mother to me. 


her own ones gave me. O, how I thanked our 


treatment afore this. I just laughed in my 
prayers, | was that thankful; and I declared in 
my heart that the bad luck was driven away at 
ast. 

“Well, one night I lay slapin’ quite p’aceable, 
when a noise woke me, and I called ’em all up, 
for the ould body was groanin’ like she was in 
pain. Will ye belave me, dear lady, the breath 
was gone out of her afore they got there! 


“They was very kind, and not one of ’em ’cused 


—_ 


and, though myself was three yards off, every- | 


“And when you grew up,”’ I said, “you did no | 


“I ’bode there seven weeks, wearin’ the clothes | 


Blissed Lady, though I couldn’t help feelin’ in | 
my heart that she might o’ given me equal good | 
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die, and I’d, maybe, be hanged for killin’ ’em on 
the sly. 

“So I set off for my mother, miles and mile 
back, and when I got there, I told her and my 
father all I'd gone through with, and lx gged 
them to put the sea ’twixt me and the bad luck 
that was chasin’ me. 

“They sold their only cow, and. clothed me, as 
ye see, and sent me to me aunt in this place; and 
here Tam. I’ve told ye all, not to desave ye, 
although my aunt bid me not. Dare ye kape 
me, ma’am, after this confission ?”’ 

“Certainly, Ursie; I have no fear of bad luck: 
and if the house should fall into the cellar to. 
morrow, I should blame a careless builder, rather 
than an innooent girl,” I said, smiling. 

“Thank ye, ma’am. May the Lord love and 
' pity ye for yer kindness to a poor stranger, PJ 
keep ye no longer. Good-night, ma’am.” 

Ursula proved all we could ask as a house. 
maid,—tidy, competent and respectful; and very 
soon we began really to love her. I saw no token 
of the mania that had seemed to possess her; 
and, seeing her cheerful, had begun to hope that 
it was a passing whim. 

But I was soon undeceived. She lad been 
with us three months, when a man, bringing in 
a new hat-stand, knocked the large globe cff the 
gas fixture in the hall. I ran down at the sound 
of the crash, and there stood the poor gir), lean- 
ing against the balusters, the color gone from 
| her cheeks and lips, with hands pressed against 
| her throbbing heart. 
| The man apologized for his carelessness, and 
!as I went up to Ursula, who seemed fainting, he 
| smiled and said,— 

“She’s nervous, aint she? turnin’ white ata 
little crash like that. She wouldn’t have much 
pluck in an arthquake if she’s so easily scared, 

|T’llrun down for water. I declare she looks as 
| if she was dyin’!” 

When he turned at the kitchen stairway Ursu- 
| la looked up imploringly, and said,— 

| “Tt has followed me here to this swate home; 
| but you wont turn me off just yit, dear lady? 
You’ll try me a bit longer? O, I’m that thank- 
ful it was only glass, and not one of the darlin’ 
| livin’ cre’tur’s of the honse!”’ 

I helped her up stairs, and insisted on her ly- 
ing down, laughing at ler nervousness, and say- 
ing,— 

“What folly for you to think your bad luck 

made that clumsy fellow break a shade! You 
| are too sensible a girl to give way to such a sup- 
position. When you feel better, come down re- 
| solved not to feel responsible for other people’s 
| misfortunes or their carelessness.” 
| “Then you are not afraid of me, ma’am? Not 
| afraid that my ’biding with you will bring pov- 
| erty, or sickness, or death?” she asked. 
| If death should come to tle 








| “No, lam not. 
| house to-morrow, I should be sure your being 
here had nothing to do with it,’’ I replied. 

“The Lord love ye; merciful lady that ye are! 
| And may good luck follow ye and all that be- 
| longs to ye, tell ye get safe into heaven itself,” 
| she exclaimed, looking upward, as if in prayer. 
| She came down very soon, attended as usual 
| to her duties, and seemed esensible and cheerful. 
| When tea was over she called me into the hall, 

and said,— 

“IT can never thank ye enough for yer kind 
| words to me. But for them, ma’am, I'd be off 
| now, running through the wild arth alone. | 
| feel that ye can help me to get out of the path of 
| the bad luck, so that it will ron by me and lave 
me.” 

“Indeed I will,” I replied. “No bad luck shall 
come near you, and you shall write home very 
soon, that they were all mistaken, and that J say 
you were born under a blessed star, and are go 
ing to be a happy girl.” 

She seemed brighter and more cheerful that 
evening; and we heard her singing, ‘“‘Will ye g° 
to Keline Goove, lassie, 0?’ and “Kathleen 0’ 
Moore,”’ to the children up stairs. 

She tapped at the library door as she passed, 
“Just only to say, thank ye and good-night,” 
| and I heard her go up to her room and close her 
door. I felt as if the spell was broken; and re 
solved in my heart to cherish the poor victim of 
ignorant superstition, and if possible, to lead her 

into the path of truth. 

| Not very long after this a young Protestant 
| Irishman, doing something about the house, be 
| came charmed by my neat kitchen and the little 
spirit that reigned there, and very soon, after 
asking my leave to “drop in now and then of a 
evening,” he offered her a good home and am 
honest heart! 

When Ursula told me this, I said, “That is 4 


| 





| 
| 





me o’ murderin’ her, as I expected they would. | sure sign that you are clear of bad luck—or rath 
They said she was ould enough to die hersilf, | er, that God remembers and loves you. Forsake 
and that it was good luck for her to get so ’asy all the old follies and superstition of your native 
into heaven. But I felt sure the bad luck was. land, and look to Him for prosperity and peace.” 
| after me still, and that if I "bode there, they'd all| This event was such an evident sign of “good 
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COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH’S 











Jack,” that Ursula believed me, although her ravines, they emerged upon a gradually ascending with true thievish stealth, secured a big spoon, and waists of the big ones, who ran as fast as their six 
sant, “Mistress Glossy,” thought it ‘‘a poor bar- Slope, covered with a thicket of thorn-bushes. was reaching for a platter, when Pressy saw one of legs could carry them. 


gain to marry a heretic.” 

" Ursula forsook all and clove unto John Simp- 
sou, feeling that his brawny arm could keep off 
gil evil, seen and unseen; and to-day she is, as 


sharp as needles, and tore their hands and clothes 


| 
| relentlessly. 


his wile, “the happiest girrl in this blissed coun- | the fire; so near, in fact, that they could plainly 
tre,” as she herself says. She and John go by| hear it crackle, and also the voices of the savages, 
us, he brave and she gay, every Sunday morn- who were sitting about it on the ground. 

ing, on their way to the little Presbyterian, Beyond,in the background, were two large, dark | 


church round the corner. 


But the spirit of adventure was strong the trunk of the tree. 


Ursula’s “ill star’?! Masses of irregular shape. Davis remarked in a 
has failed. 
—_———_+o+- 
For the Companion. 


CHASED BY GIANTS. 


| whisper, that they seemed to be covered with woolly 


skins, like the “pelts’’ of sheep; and on looking 
closer, they discovered them to be huts, made of the 
undressed hides of some animal, probably the guan- 
aco, or Patagonian lama. 


By GC. A. Stephens. Pressy counted seventeen heads around the fire; 
there were men, women and pappooses. 

Commodore Byron and other early navigators told, At the distance the two sailors were from the fire 
marvellous stories of the savages of Patagonia, | jt was impossible to see distinctly ; and as there was 
whom they described as a veritable race of giants,| 9 thicket to the left, extending up within a few 
like the Cyclops of ancient fable. paces of the huts, they determined to risk going 

Later, these stories were contradicted, and it was | nearer. 
ifirmed that the Patagonians, so far from being Moving with the greatest caution, they got into 
giants, were no larger than average Englishmen. | the thicket, and crept through it stealthily as rats, 

But the old sea tales of Byron and his fellow-cap- | approaching the fire a little to the rearward of the 
tains have been recently revived and confirmed. | juts. 

Bourne, an American citizen, who was lured ashore It was a hazardous sort of business; but they kept 
from his vessel in the Straits of Magellan, in 1849, ; crawling nearer till they had got within thirty or 
and spent several months in captivity among them, | forty yards; and it was not till they had gone so 
has published a narrative in which he states, that | near that they saw that there were dogs lying about 
though his own stature is five feet and ten inches, | tye fire, 

he could yet freely stand under the arms of many of | 
the savages with whom he met. 





Davis says that this discovery alarmed them both 
a good deal, and they at once resolved to go no far- 

He says that none of the men were less than a | ther—and it would have been better had they ad- 
head taller than himself, and thinks their average | nered to this decision. 
height to have been fully six and a half feet, while} yom this latter position, amidst the thorn-scrub, 
many very uch exceeded this measurement. Seven they could see every thing about the fire quite plain- 
feet, according to Bourne, is by no means tall for a) jy, The pappooses were tumbling and rolling like 
Patagonian; and he further remarks that they are | puppies, naked as monkeys, though the weather was 
remarkably broad-shouldered and full chested, | fay from warm. 
evincing, on occasion, prodigious physical strength. As they sat on the ground, it was not easy to dis 

Capt. R. C. Mayne, of the British ship Vassau, | tinguish the men from the squaws; for both had 
lately engaged in a survey of the Straits of Magel- | jong, black hair, which hung in tangled ropes. Some 
lan, saw men from a-number of tribes, and made ac- | were bare-headed, while others wore caps, or hoods, 
tual measurements, with the tape, of a large number | of skins; and the faces of all were smeared with 


of individuals. Of these, the tallest was six feet |some black pigment, probably soot, and begrimed 
and ten and a half inches. Many were six feet four | with smoke. 


and five. It should be remarked that the savages | They all seemed to have on great, loose cloaks, or 


These thorns were an inch and more in length, the dogs start up with a sniff and a low growl. 


I found that they dug their trench about half an 


Davis heard it too, and instantly slipped behind inch wide, and froma half to three-quarters of an 


fury. 

But Davis was on hand for him and split his head 
with the cutlass at the first stroke. 
great outcry. The savages started up with loud ex- 
clamations of surprise. 

“Run, fool!” cried Pressy, in a low voice. 

Davis was already making off at his best paces. 
Unavoidably, as they ran through the brush, they 
made a rustling and snapping, quite enough to re- 
veal their line of retreat. 

In atwinkling, to use Pressy’s expression, they had 
the whole pack at their heels, dogs and all. The 
idea of having a “ten-foot Patagonian” after them 
was highly stimulating. Theyetore through the 
thorns, down the slope, and half ran, half tumbled, 
into the first ravine. | 
While they were climbing up out of it on the other 
side, stones began to fly about their heads,—great 
pebbles, big as six-pound shots. Some of these 
struck unpleasantly close; but, without stopping to 
retaliate, or use the pistol, they scrambled over the 
intervening ledges, and got into the second ravine. 
Probably the savages had an advantage, from their j 
better knowledge of the country; for scarcely were 
they at the bottom of the gully ere they heard some 


| 
| 
| 
| 


were pitching stones into the gorge from above. 

“They'll have us, Bob!” exclaimed Pressy. “Run | 
up the ravine!” 

So, instead of climbing up on the further side, they 
ran for dear life up the bed of the gully. 

But the place was so rocky, and so full of loose 
stones, that rattled and rolled about, as to apprise 
the savages of their presence. A perfect shower of 
stones followed them; and ere they had gone many 
hundred yards, they heard their pursuers coming up 
on the other side, between them and the brig. 

Davis stopped short. 

“We shall be obliged to fight for it, John!’ said he. 
“Out with your revolver, and. make a break up the 
side. [ll follow you!” 

Without hesitating an instant, Pressy sprang up 
the steep side of the ravine, pistol in hand. Davis 


of the natives crossing lower down, while others, * 


But the dog came trotting inch deep. And then what do you suppose they did 
| within them; they kept on, and at length came out | round the hut, snuffing suspiciously, and a moment next? I can assure you I was very much astonished 
| of the brush, not more than two hundred yards from | after espying the boy, flew at him with the greatest when I saw that another set of workers were as busy 
| as the diggers, in covering it over with a roof! 


They brought little dried pine needles, and bits of 


This raised a _ twigs and of leaves, and carefully laid them across 


the trench until it was wholly covered in. This was 

& most marvellous performance for the little fellows, 

and I could hardly believe my own eyes until I had 
| watched them a long time, and made sure that they 
knew what they were about, and were doing it with 
great skill. 

It was curious to see the tiny workers manage the 
long pine needles, sometimes eight or ten times as 
long as themselves, and often two or three needles 
joined together. They would seize them at one end, 
tug a long time, and when they had lifted them free 
from all obstacles, would rush forward until some- 
thing else was struck, then tug away again till they 
got free from that, and so on. It was as if men 
should lift long sticks of timber, or whole trees, by 
taking hold at one end. 
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LITTLE PEOPLE’S ROAD. 


THE 


living along the Straits are believed to be of less 
stature than those inhabiting the country farther | 
north. 





But our story is of the adventure of two sailors | 


from the brig Delphine, sailing from Valparaiso for 
New York. 

The captain (Kneeland) had formerly made the 
passage of the Straits, on two or three occasions; 
andas it was approaching the season (summer with 
us) when heavy weather was to be looked for off the 


lower capes, he determined to risk the Straits rather | 


than double the stormy Horn. 

Accordingly, entering through the groups of out- 
lying islands, the De/phine began to thread the tor- 
tuons gut, lying-to each night, wherever a haven 
could be sighted along the mountainous north main 
of Patagonia. 

The second night was passed in a little sheltered 
roadstead, betwixt an island and the shore. Hither- 
to they had seen no signs of the savages on the coast. 
But this evening, shortly after dusk, a fire was seen 
from the deck, seemingly not more than a mile in- 
land, 

The mate of the Delphine was a young man of 
twenty-four or five, named John Pitssy: and there 
was among the seamen a youth of eighteen or nine- 
teen, named Robert Davis. 

Between the two there was a sort of rough friend- 
ship; and that is a not very common thing with 
mate and sailor. Both were hardy, adventurous fel- 
lows, who enjoyed nothing so well as a lark on 
shore. 

Itwas young Davis indeed who had first espi¢d 
the fire. They had no doubt that it was the camp- 
fire of a party, or perhaps a family, of the natives; 


and as the brig lay near the shore, the two young | he threw the slab of meat, or rather what remained | could have made the furrow. 


| coats, of green hide, with the hair out. Their fea- 


tures were gross; and, to the two wondering sailor 
lads, looked marvellously large and ogreish. 

When they spoke, their voices sounded surprising- 
ly deep and guttural. One of the men was cladin a 
different colored cloak from the others; it'was of 
gray fur, curiously mottled. He sat in front of the 
largest of the two huts. Beside him, at each hand, 
| squatted two very fat savages, whom the sailors 
| thought were his wives. They concluded that the 
savage in the mottled fur-cloak must be the chief of 
the tribe. 

After a time he got up and seized a piece of 
| flesh that had been broiling on the coals. This he 
| first swung from right to left, apparently to cool it; 

then began to eat it, holding it in both his great 
hands and tearing at it like a tiger. 

| To Pressy’s astonished eyes, this man seemed a 
| giant fully ten feet tall! His great cloak dragged 
on the ground, even when he stood; and this cir- 
cumstance may have made him appear even taller 
than he actually was. His hair hung in tangled 
masses half-way down his back; and his bare arms, 





As soon as one stick was deposited, away ran the 
worker, without stopping a moment to rest, or to 
| take a lunch, and seized another, as if every thing 
| depended on having the roof built in the shortest 
| possible time. 

I was curious to find where this covered passage or 
tunnel came from and went to. On one side I traced 
it to the foot of a small pine tree, around which pine- 
| needles had been heaped up two or three inches 
| high, making a sort of house, I suppose. Here a 
| number of workers were engaged in bringing more 
| pine leaves and heaping them on the roof, This 


was close behind him. When within twenty or thir- 
ty feet of the top, Pressy caught sight of one of the 
natives in the act of throwing down some weapon. 
He instantly fired at him—twice. 

The native cried out, either from pain or aston- | 
ishment, and ran off. All the savages shouted when | 
they heard the shots and saw the flashes. 

Gaining the top, the mate fired at another, whom 
they discerned skulking at a little distance. Running 
on, they crossed the other three gullies, climbed 
down to the beach, and hastily put off to the brig. 

The savages seemed confounded by the pistol shots, : 4 
and did not follow them closely afterwards. | “ the ond in that a, : ‘ 

It seems possible that they at first mistook the Following the covered way in the other direction, 


: : + | Isoon came to a clump of fern bushes and leaves, 
sailors for a marauding party from some other tribe | é . 
where it seemed to end; but, on carefully searching 


f natives. 
‘ ons ne morning, no less than forty of the Pata- | on the other side, I found the tunnel roof again, but 
gonians were seen on the cliffs; and, as the Delphine oe ee re ee oe — 
weighed anchor and sailed away, they brandished. . es Pe ne ee 
their weapons and uttered wild cries | other pine tree, around which was another heap of 
oe pine leaves. Then on the other side of the pine 


tree I found the roof again, looking older still, so 
that I could hardly make it out, extending about fif- 





—_—_ +o 





extending from under the cloak, seemed to the sail- 
ors as large as a common man’s legs. 

Smelling the roasted flesh, the pappooses crowded 
about him, looking up with wistful, eager eyes, and 





| esty seemed not to like; for he presently gave one of 
them a blowin the face with the whole chunk of 
meat, at which they all ran off with a great outcry, 
and hid themselves behind the hut, round the cor- 

| ner of which they were ere long seen shaking their 
dirty fists at their father. 

| When the old savage had eaten what he desired, 


making a great clamor. And this his gigantic maj- | 


! across my path in the sand. 


men determined to stretch their legs and have a lit- | of it, to one of the fat squaws. But ere she had | 
tle sport, by reconnoitring the savage encampment. | taken many mouthfuls, the whole mob of pappooses | 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE 


teen feet further to a pile of old pine logs which lay 
WOODS. 


decaying in the sand, 

The other day I made some new and interesting | Here, evidently, was the great city, the central 
acquaintances in the woods. I was walking out | home of the busy family, which had been from time 
among some small pine trees on the edge of a great | to time sending out colonies and building undcr- 
forest, when I noticed a small furrow, freshly made | ground roads to different places in the neighbor- 
hood. 

It was only about half an inch wide, and my first; But in digging down to make sure there was a 
thought was that a plough had been dragged along | tunnel in some places where scarcely a trace of the 

' : 
on the sharp edge of the share. But my next thought | roof could be found, I learned one other curious 
was that nobody would bring a plough up there | thing about these cunning little tunnel - makers. 
among the trees. So I stooped down to see what; When I first saw them covering their road with 
leaves and sticks, I thought it would be bad for them 

I found that the little trench was alive with little when the heavy rains came, for the water must pour 
people, as busy as they could be. They were a kind of | through the roof and flood the whole passage-way,— 


On board a brig in the merchant service, the dis- set upon her, and in the squabble which followed, | ants, most of them less than half an inch long, though 


cipline is by no means so severe as upon a man-of- | 
war, The mate merely mentioned their design to | 
Capt. Kneeland; and that officer offered no objec- 
tion, further than to enjoin caution, and to limit 
their absence to three hours, at longest. 

It was a rather dark evening. They set off at 
about eight o’clock, in the Delphine’s boat, and | 
pulled in under the shore crags, where they drew up | 
the boat on a little beach of coarse shingle. 

This done, they climbed up the crags which front- 
td the sea, to the height of a hundred feet, or high- | 
‘t. There they stopped to take breath and look | 
about them. | 


The fire was again sighted, seemingly on a higher | 
Tidge or hill; it gleamed ruddily, and dark objects | 
how and then passed before it. After watching it a | 
few moments, the two sailors set off, casting wary | 
glances about them. 

Pressy had a revolver, one of Col. Colt’s famous 
old six-shooters. Young Davis carried a cutlass, 
from the armory of the brig. They had little de- 
“site, however, of making their presence known to 
the Patagonians. | 

From their account, the section of coast on which 
they had landed was fearfully rough, a jumble of 
fragsand ravines, full of huge boulders. The fire 
Proved to be farther off, and more inaccessibly lo- 
cated than they had supposed. 

For nearly a mile back from the water there was 
Mither shrub nor tree; but after.crossing five.deep 


one of them ran away with the bone. 


Near by there was a spring, or water hole, to which 
the children were continually running to drink. 
The sailors could hear them sooping up the water. 
But the savage with the furcloak was the only one 
of the men whom they saw standing up. The whole 
family, or tribe, appeared to be eating, even the 
dogs were gnawing bones; perhaps this was their 
supper hour. P 

A little in the rear of the huts there was a tree, 
from the lower branches of which hung a great 
many of their household articles, such as rude 
wooden ladles, spoons, drinking-cups with long han- 
dies, a miscellaneous lot of things the precise char- 
acter of which was not easily made out in the dim 
light. 

It came into Davis’ head to carry off some of these 
things, “‘to make the captain believe the stories they 


! would have to tell.” This he proposed to Pressy; | 


but the mate said that he would not go any nearer 


and he told Davis that he had better keep away. 
But the boy had set his mind on having something 
to confirm this statement of what they had seen. 
Getting on all fours he began to craw] still nearer, 
working his way round to the rear of the huts; 
while Pressy, both anxious and amused, lay still and 
watched intently. 
Davis was soon under the tree, and raising himself 


some were much larger, and some of the young ones 
were not more than a quarter of an inch in length. 
| They were all dressed in jackets of a reddish 
| brown, while the larger parts of their bodies were 
| belted round with alternate bands of brilliant steel 
| color and glistening black, which gave them a very 
| fine appearance in the sunlight. 

They each had three legs on each side, two long 
| feelers in front, and a pair of jaws, with which they 
| could seize hold of things to carry them, or bite quite 
| sharply when they wanted to defend themselves. 
| Lsoon noticed that a large part of the ants were at 
| work digging the trench, by taking up grains of sand 
|from the bottom, bringing them out in their jaws, 
| and carefully laying them where they could not fall 

back. Others were hurrying to and fro in the trench, 
which was covered over at both ends, as if carrying 
| express messages which it was important should be 
delivered in the shortest possible time. 
It was amusing to see how the little creatures 


scramble over the backs of the workers whenever 
| these were in their way. Others, and these were 


mostly the large ones I have mentioned (perhaps the 


‘would run over each other when they met, and 
' for fear the dogs might either hear or scent them; | . | 


| perhaps filling it up with sand so they could not 
pass. But I found the little fellows were too wise to 
be caught in that way; for, after they had covered 
their roadway, they commenced digging under one 
of the sides at the bottom, and depositing the sand 
which they dug out in the covered trench. 

In this way a new road or tunnel was made at one 
side of the trench first dug, safe and dry underneath 
the solid ground, while the trench became filled with 
sand, so that the water could not come in. Do you 
think boys or men could do much better than that? 

As I watched these busy workers from day to day, 
I saw a great many curious and some very funny 
things. 

There seemed to be one class who were diggers or 
builders, and another whose business it was to gather 
food,—perhaps we may call them purveyors. These 
| nsed to go about catching flies, bugs, worms, &e., 





which, instead of greedily eating by themselves, 
they carried home to store the general larder. 

I once saw a sturdy little fellow that had captured 
a bug as much bigger than himself as an elephant. is 
larger than a man. He tugged away, heroically 
pulling this way and that, overcoming all sorts of ob- 
stacles, until at last he succeeded in getting his prize 





mothers or nurses of the family), were carrying eggs, | to a small opening leading to the tunnel. But the 
or grubs half-hatched, which they seemed to be | bug was three times too big to go into the opening. 

transporting from one home to another. Some of; After several vain attempts to accomplish his pur- 
them had yonng ones fully hatched, but quite small. pose, the plucky fellow started off in search of a 
' "These were seized hy the jaws around the waist,and larger opening. He soon found one, and, r turning, 
then the babies clung by their fore legs around the dragged his prize to it. Unfortunately, he had for- 
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gotten to take an exact measurement of his ele- 
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mean? How did it happen? Did the great God 


| wood daubed with clay, and thatched with straw 


phant, and found the animal was still too large | come down and help us, when we were trying so | or reeds. They had no windows, and, until the 


' 
| 
to be taken through even this passage-way. | 


He pulled and exerted himself like a Trojan, 
but still it stuck in the passage. At length oth- 
ers were attracted to his assistance, and after | 
lopping off a leg on one side and a wing on the 
other, with much tugging and pushing the cov- | 
eted treasure was safely taken inside. 

At another time I sawa very laughable per- | 
formance,—although any thing but funny, no, 
doubt, to the poor creature that was victimized 





STRATEGY. 


Two purveyor ants had caught a fly—a_ hand- 
some little creature, with bands of yellow and 
black all over his body. When I first saw them, 
one ant had the poor fly by the head, and the 
other by one leg, and they stood stock-still, pull- 
ing against cach other with all their might, while 
the wretched captive was struggling in vain to 
‘ree himself from his captors. 

At length another purveyor came along, and 
first attempted to carry off the prize from both 
the original captors, not appearing to notice 
them. But neither of them was willing to resign | 
his claim, and the new-comer soon found that he | 
could not carry his point by force. 

So he resorted to a very mean stratagem, from 
which, however, he derived no benefit. He left | 
the fly, and crept around to the rear of the ant | 
that was holding the captive by the leg. Here | 
he commenced an attack upon a very vulnerable 
part. The assailed ant let go his hold wpon the 
fly’s leg, and turned upon his assailant. A fierce | 
battle ensued, which ended in the intruder being | 
severely punished, as he deserved, 

In the meantime, he who had the prize by the | 
head, seeing that his opportunity had come, 
made off with his struggling victim at break-neck 
speed, and was safely out of the way before the | 
battle was over. Then it was funny to see the 
victor go and search the spot over, and over | 
again, where he had left the fly before he discov- | 
ered that he had been made the victim of a des- | 
picable game. 





I must tell you how Lastonished some of the 
busy workers one day by giving them a little un- 
expected help. While they were excavating their 
tunnel, and before they had it covered in, I no- 
ticed that a little piece of fibrous soil had become 
partially broken off above their path, but hung | 
by a small root in such a way as to annoy them 
very much, 

Two of the laborers were struggling with all 
their might to get it out of the way, but they 


could not break the fibres which held it. Sol 
took a little twig, carefully reached down, 


snapped the fibres, and lifted out the fragment. | 
With it came the two workers who had been try- 
ing to remove it, and who had hung on with such 
a determined grasp that they were lifted, too. 





BRINGING IN SUPRLIES. 





When they found themselves, with the object | 
of their tremendous exertions, fairly ontside the | 
trench by means of some power they could not 
comprehend, they seemed utterly overwhelmed | 
with astonishment. They let go their ho'd, drew 


| headquarters were. 
/ number of fierce-looking policemen, brandishing 


hard to help ourselves? Let us go and tell our 
fellows about this wonderful miracle.” 

Soon they started in great haste, and ran in 
among the busy workers in the trench, and 
seemed to try to let them know, by strange 


movements with their feelers, that something | 


remarkable had happened. But the busy work- 
ers hadn’t seen any thing remarkable. They 
had no time to listen to any stories of the mar- 
vellous. They didn’t believe in any thing like 
“special providences,”’ and they weren’t going to 
be deceived by any such nonsense. So the “two 
witnesses” being rejected, all went on as before. 

But my little friends are neither timid nor 
cowardly. On the contrary, in defending their 
homes and their curious underground roads, 


formed with so much labor, they are very brave, | 


and even fierce. 

If I molested them in any way while at their 
work, or broke through the roof of their tunnel 
in my curiosity to see what they were doing, 
numbers of them would rush at me, seize hold 
of the stick I might be using, or bite at the soles 
of my boots, and, at the risk of their own lives, 
do their utmost to drive me away. 

One day, when I had seen nothing of them for 
a long time, and thought they might have va- 
cated the premises, I tapped a few light blows on 
one of the old pine logs, where I supposed their 
Instantly, out rushed a large 


their clubs (feelers) in every direction, and letting 
me know that they were not only at home, but 
ready to defend their home against all comers, 

I now regret that I had not taken this warn- 
ing, and left them unmolested. But my curiosity 
to know more of such interesting creatures finally 
led me a step too far. Wishing to see something 
more of their domestic arrangements, I one day 


| was so unwise as to partly overturn one of these 


old logs, to see what was underneath. 





MINING AND ROOFING. 


It was a marvellous reyelation,—chanibers, and 
storehouses, and nurseries, and corridors, and 


‘passages, and such a host of terrified occupants, 


each one seizing some object of value—chiefly 
eggs, and grubs, and young ants—and tumbling, 
pell-mell, over each other in an effort to finda 


| place of safety from so wanton and defenceless 


an invasion! IT soon repented my rashness, and 
replaced the log, hoping the alarm would sub- 
side, and no serious damage result. 

But Thad gone a step too far. I had invaded 
the sanctuary of home in a manner that could 
not be tolerated. A few days later, in passing 
that way again, I could find no trace of the busy 
life that had formerly centred there. My raps 
on the log were unanswered by the vigilant po- 


| lice. 


Cautiously turning up the log once more, noth- 
ing was to be seen but deserted halls and aban- 
doned chambers! My interesting and lively lit- 
tle friends had taken themselves away, to some 
securer quarters, and had left no trace of the 
course they had taken; nor have I been able 


| since to find the slightest indication of their 


presence anywhere in the vicinity. ; 

In this article I have simply described what I 
myself saw, using simple language, and not the 
terms used by naturalists. Any boy or girl may 
see the same sights in the woods of the country 
in summer time. Naturalists relate more re- 
markable things of these little miners,—and es- 
pecially of the rufous ants of England and Ger- 


many—than came under my own observation in 
\ my visits to the “Little People of the Wood.” 


Uncie Lovie. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

It is pleasant to read in romances of life in the 
Middle Ages, of the chivalry of knights and the 
beauty of ladies, of great feasts in royal castles, 
of high-born pages, and poets improvising songs 
and music. But romance is not reality, and few 
of our generation would be willing to go back to 


invention of a saw-mill, very few had wooden 
| floors. The luxury of a carpet was unknown. 
Some straw, scattered in the room, supplied the 
place. There were no chimneys. The smoke of 
| the ill-fed, cheerless fire escaped through a hole 
in the roof. In such habitations there was scarcely 
| any protection from the weather. No attempt 
| was made at drainage, but the putrefying gar- 
; bage and rubbish were simply thrown out of 
| doors. The bed was usually a bag of straw. A 
| wooden log:served as a pillow. The streets had 
no sewers. They were without pavement or 
| lamps. It seems incredible that people could 
have lived so like brutes, but the facts are too 


| well attested for any doubt. 


paid siaie a 
BEAUTY. 


Cherished hopes of golden treasure, 
Happy days of sweetest pleasure, 
uickly fly; 
Kindest Nature’s fairest flowers, 
Bloom but for the Summer hours, 
le and die. 


But the seeds of Beauty planted, 

Where true mem’ry’s sunshine granted, 
Ne’er depart; 

Blooming there with flow’rets fairest, 

Filling with a perfume rarest 
All the heart. 


oe 
CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


One of the political questions that has never 
been settled, and that bids fair to remain unset- 
tled so long as men shall hold different opinions 
on any subject, is that of the wisdom of laying 
taxes on imported goods. Such taxes are called 
customs duties, or a tariff. The origin of the 
word tariff gives us a rough explanation of the 
theory of this class of taxes. 

At the southernmost extremity of Spain is a 
headland called Tarifa, commanding the Straits 
of Gibraltar. It was so named in honor of a 
Moorish chief named Tarif. During the period 
when the Moors ruled this part of Spain, it was 
the custom to stop all vessels passing through 
the Strait, and compel the captains to pay a cer- 
tain sum proportioned to the ainount and value 
of their cargo. The customs tariff is a tax on ar- 
ticles carried from one country into another. It 
is therefore a tax on trade, and hence those who 
oppose the levying of such taxes call their policy 
| free trade. 
| There is no country in the world that practises 
| free trade, but some nations approach the rule 

nearer thaii others. Some governments tax not 
only merchandise brought into the country, but 
also what is carried out of it. Thus Brazil lays a 
tax on all the coffee sent abroad. This is an ex- 
port tax. The Constitution of the United States 
| forbids the imposition of any such tax. In some 
| countries, too, duties are paid on goods carried 
| from one town to another. The fruit, vegetables, 
| meat and other articles taken into certain French 
| and Italian towns, pay such taxes, which are 
| called octroi. 
| Very few free traders, as they call themselves, 
; are in favor of entirely free trade. Generally 


Chicago Post. 





| they advocate the laying of taxes ‘on a few arti- | 


| cles that would bring in a large revenue, and 
| would allow other goods to come into the coun- 
| try free. The protectionists, on the other hand, 
| would arrange the tariff so as not only to give.a 
| satisfactory income to the government, but would 
also encourage home production. It becomes 
| necessary here to explain the two opposite theo- 
ries on which the two parties proceed. 
The free trader says that if a tax is laid on an 
article which is produced in the country, it is at 
| the same time laid on all that the country pro- 
duces. For instance: If we lay an import duty 
| of one cent a yard. on cotton cloth, every cotton 
| manufacturer in the United States is able to 
| charge one cent a yard more than he would have 
been able to do if the tax had not been laid. 
| Thus, the free trader argues, the people pay taxes 
on all the cotton cloth they use, but they pay 
only a small part of it to the government. If 
| only such things are taxed as the country does 
not produce, the whole tax goes to the govern- 
| ment. Consequently the free traders declare 
| that the whole customs receipts should be de- 
| rived from the latter class of goods. 
| The protectionists take quite the opposite 
| view. They deny that the price of goods is in 
every case raised by the amount of the tax im- 
posed. If England can produce iron for two dol- 
| lars a ton less than we can, and we tax it five 
| dollars, English manufacturers, they say, will 
pane be discouraged from sending it here, or 
they will sell it cheaper, so as to control our mar- 
| ket. In either case our own manufacturers are 
| encouraged to produce more iron, being assured 
that foreigners cannot come in to destroy their 


back a few steps, and then stood perfectly still! the discomforts and wretched life of the old | profits by selling at a lower rate. 


for some moments in motionless wonder. 


| times. Dr. Draper, of New York, in a recent | 


The protectionists, therefore, urge that the tar- 
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| placed at such a point that there shall be the 
| greatest protection to home manufacturers and 
the largest revenue for the government. 

Of course it is impossible to reconcile two opin. 
ions so totally opposed to each other. The par. 
ties differ as to the purpose of the tax, and they 
can never agree upon a system. But there area 
great many smaller points of disagreement. We 
can only glance at a few of them. 

There are two ways of laying a customs duty, 
—the one specific, the other ad valorem. 

A specific duty is a certain sum of money on a 
certain quantity of goods, without reference to 
the value. Thus a duty of three cents a pound 
on coffee is a specific duty. 

Ad valorem means according to the value. 
tax of thirty per cent. is an ad valorem duty. 

In our system we combine both forms. We 
tax cotton cloth so mucha yard and so much per 
cent. on the value. The free traders object to 
all ad valorem duties, as being vexatious and 
causing a great deal of fraud, and many protec. 
tionists would be glad to see that form of cus. 
toms duties done away with, if the object could 
be accomplished in any other way. 

The two parties profess to be agreed that “tay 
materials” ought to be admitted free, but they 
cannot agree what are raw materials. The free 
trader calls pig iron and coal raw materials, but 
the protectionist insists that they are manufac. 
tured goods. The chances for discussions of this 
kind are almost as numerous as are the articles 
imported. : 

Our government raises from customs about 
one hundred and seventy million dollars a year, 
which is a little below the average of the last ten 
years. All this is paid in gold, the government 
having pledged itself that the payment of thes 
taxes shall be in gold to pay the interest on our 
national debt. As the interest is now only about 
one hundred millions, the rest is sold for paper 
money, which is either invested in bonds, or used 
to pay the expenses of administration. 

As long as the United States government has 
so heavy a debt, it will not probably adopt the 
system of free trade or any thing approaching 
such a system; but when relieved of its present 
financial burdens, the question will become one 
of the most absorbing of political issues. 


A 


See xe 


DR. DOLLINGER. 


In the great religious struggle now going on in 
Germany, Dr. Ignatius Dollinger is one of the fore- 
most figures. He has always been a Catholic priest; 
but when the Vatican Council, in 1870, declared that 
it[was impossible for the Pope, when speaking or 
acting as Pope, to err, Dollinger refused to accept it, 
and as aresult, was expelled from the church bya 
Papal decree. 

He is now an old man, having nearly completed 
his seventy-fifth year. For nearly forty years he 
has been looked upon as the most learned and 
honest of all the historians of the Roman church. 

A Bavarian by birth, when he was quite a young 
man he became Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity at Munich; a position which he has held ever 
since. 

His boldness in opinion, and frankness in uttering 
it, long ago made him an object of suspicion and 
| dislike to Rome. His great ability would otherwise 
have won for him the highest honors of the church. 
But all his writings showed that he was opposed 
many of the pretensions of the Popes. He favored 
the abandonment of their temporal power, and rt 
fused to accept the Pope’s claim to infallibility. 

When driven from the church he at once proceeé- 
ed to found what is called the “Old Catholic”’ party, 
which consists of those Catholics who still believé 
in the ancient doctrines of the church, but regret 
the declaration of the new doctrine of Papal infalli- 
bility. 

Thus, in his old age, the great historian has 
come the head of a sort of new reformation, and ha 
secured a high and enviable fame for sincerity ani 
courage. 

Dollinger is a man of the true German type, with 
a face expressive alike of mental superiority a0 
profound thought, as well as of openness of chara 
ter and good nature. He speaks with simple and ¢ 
ergetic force, and now at his advanced age, is as « 
tive in body and mind as he was forty years ago. 

Dollinger has not only been a very effective ally 
of Bismarck, in that statesman’s measures agains! 
the Papal Catholics of Germany, but has led earnest 
minds of other countries to examine and denount 
the arrogant pretensions of the Pope. 

He is known to have inspired Mr. Gladstone wit) 
the arguments by which the English statesman b® 
roused his countrymen to a sense of the tendency 
the claims made by Rome, and that are supp0 
by English Catholics like Archbishop Manning. 


——_—_—_~+or —__ 


PAINTING BY LOVE. 

| Love gives wonderful power of endurance, and in 
spires to noble aims. But it is out of the gene™ 
range, even, of ardent love, to create artist power. 
One instance of this kind is on record. Dr. Be: 
frage, a Scottish clergyman, lost his wife, to who" 
he was devotedly attached. He had no likeness 





T imagined them talking to themselves, or to | work, gives a vivid picture of former social hab-| iff shall be laid chiefly or altogether on goods her, and could not bear the thonght of having" 


each other, in this style: “Why, what does this | its. In Paris and London the houses were of | that we do produce, and that the rate.shall be , memorial of her beauty. 
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COMPANION. 








He determined to paint a portrait, though he had 
no skill as an artist, and had never attempted any 
thing of the kind. He selected eight ivory plates, 
took with him all needed implements, and shut him- 
self in his study for fourteen days. He came out of 
the study thin, pale and nearly exhausted, but every 
difficulty had been conquered, and he had put on 
the ivory a beautiful likeness of the wife, which was 
instantly recognized by all her friends. 
a 
DR. BEECHER SAWING WOOD. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher, when settled in Boston, took 
his exercise chiefly in sawing wood. He sawed all 
that he burned, and often asked the privilege of 
sawing for his neighbors. He quite won the heart 
of a sturdy wood-sawer, who hated orthodoxy, and 
abused its advocates. 

One day, when this man was sawing a large pile 
of wood, Dr. Beecher rushed out from the house, 
with saw and horse, but without coat or cravat. He 
asked the privilege of working a little while at the 
wood. The wood-sawer, supposing him to be the 
doctor’s servant, asked numerous questions about 
the “tough old fellow,” and what sort of a master 
he was; to which the doctor gave good-natured and 
witty replies. They had a capital time together, and 


the wood-sawer was quite taken with his new friend, | 


who beat him ont and out in sawing. He thought 
this must be. owing to the saw, and wanted to buy 
it. The doctor told him to call at the house the next 
day and get it. When he called, the doctor met 


him at the door with best coat on and white cravat, | 


and the wood-sawer was overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment that the great preacher of Calvinism had 
worked and chatted with him familiarly for an hour. 
From that time Boston had no greater admirer of 
Dr. Beecher than he. 
a een 
LAFAYETTE’S WATCH. 

Not long ago a watch was given by the American 
Ambassador in Paris to the surviving members of the 
Lafayette family. The gift was ordered by Con- 
gress, as an equivalent for one lost by the General, 
when in service in our Revolutionary war. 

The incident recalls another misfortune which 
happened to Lafayette in the Revolution. He was 
sent by Washington on an important mission to 
New York. A bedfellow in Sussex County, New 
Jersey, robbed him of his wife’s miniature and some 
valuable jewels. He could not stop to make search 
for the thief, but at every place he passed through 
made inquiries about him. Ou reaching Goshen, he 
met Rov. Mr. Ker, who could not speak French, nor 
Lafayette English. But they could both talk in Lat- 
in. Mr. Ker was much iuterested in the stranger, 
and published a description of the robber, which led 
to his arrest, and the recovery of the lost treasures. 
A fortnight later Lafayette called again on Mr. Ker, 
and with profuse thanks for his kindness, made 
himself known, and showed him the miniature of 
his wife. 





DANGER FROM BAD ASSOCIATIONS. 

It is hard to withstand evil influences. Character 
is formed insensibly by books and companions, and 
the circumstances of daily life. Men of fine disposi- 
tion and large capacity have been spoiled by bad 
associations, and life has proved a failure. 

William of Orange, the leader of the Dutch in 
their struggle for independence, had a family of no- 
bio sons. 

The ehest of them was stolen from home by the 
Duke of Alva, and sent as prisoner into Spain. 
Philip If. surrounded him with books, and pleasures, 
and associates of a kind to alienate him from coun- 
try and from home. The cunning art of the tyrant 
was successful. An exile of twenty-eight years, and 
the influence of the Spanish court, destroyed all love 
of country, and all family pride. He was conf®nt to 
live on a stipend from Philip, and to intrigue for the 
subjection of Holland to the yoke of Spain. Allthe 
other sons were true patriots, and men of fofty char- 
acter, but William, corrupted by a Spanish educa- 
tion, had neither abilities nor character. 





—_—_—_—_+or— 
IMPROVING ON ACQUAINTANCE, 

Dr. Holmes, in the “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” says that every man has three distinct 
selves; one, what he really is; a second, what he 
thinks himself to be; a third, what others think him 
tobe. The last often changes on acquaintance. 

Mr. C. R. Leslie, a distinguished painter, was ap- 
pointed on one of the important committees at the 
great exhibition in the Crystal Palace at London. 
When he first met the committee, he thonght his 
colleagues were very ordinary looking men. But 
they soon began to discuss matters of science in a 
very intelligent manner, and on loeking up again, 
he thought their appearance much improved. Turn- 
ing to the catalogue, he found that his colleagues 
were Sir David Brewster, Sir John Herschel, Baron 
Leguier, Prof. Potter, and other eminent men. Af- 
ter listening to their very instructive conversation, 
he left the meeting with the impression that the 
gentlemen were remarkably wise-looking men, and 
wondering how he could have thought differently 
on first seeing them. 

——_——_——_<@>—___——__ 
HOW A STORY STARTED. 

It takes but little to set a false repoft going. 
Towards the close of last year a rumor ran over half 
Great Britain that Queen Victoria was sick, and 
then that she was dead. This is the way it started: 


In a certain London newspaper office there is a 
biography of the sovereign which was written ten 


years ago, and the editor, with the provident fore- , titioners, at the bar in this District, last night sat in | % 


a 


thought of his class, deemed it desirable that it 
should be revised and brought down to date. It was 
given out to one of the staff, and duly “revised and 
corrected.” The editor thought it would be well to 
see the article in type, and he consequently gave it 
out to be setup. A compositor happened to see the 
notice when it was in type, read the solemn and af- 
fecting announcement with which it opened, and 
immediately proceeded to disseminate the melan- 
choly intelligence. As soon as the story was fairly 
set a-going, it travelled in all directions and under- 
went all sorts of modifications. In one of its forms 
it reached the ears of some credulous correspond- 
ents, and thus obtained a wide circulation all over 
| the country. | 


Our readers will understand that the “biography” | 
spoken of was an obituary. Obituaries of distin- 
guished persons, involving a good deal of historic 
fact, are often prepared long before their death, by 
leading newspapers, and kept on hand. The mis- , 
| take of the printer in the above case was not an un- 

natural one. 


<~2>> 
or 





DIFFERENT WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 
| Different eyes see different things in looking at 
| the same landscape. A farmer sees crops and cat- 

tle; a naturalist, birds, and insects, and weeds; an 

artist, rocks and trees, and lights and shades. 
| Young eyes and old eyes may look very differently 
on a painting. 


Some time since a party of ladies and gentlemen 
| went on a tour of inspection through Durham Cas- 
tle. The “lions’’ were shown to them by an elderly 
female of a sour, solemn and dignified aspect. In 
the course of their peregrinations they caine to the 
| celebrated tapestry, for which the castle is so famed. 
“These,” said the guide, in trué showman style, 
| flavored with a dash of piety to suit the subject, and 
pointing to several groups of figures upon the tapes- 

' try, “these represent scenes in the life of Jacob.” 

“O, yea; how pretty!” said a young lady, and with 
a laugh, pointing to two figures in somewhat close 

roximity, she continued, “I suppose that is Jacob 
issing Rachel.” 

“No, madam,” responded the indignant guide, 
with crushing dignity, “that is Jacob wrestling with 
the angel.” ‘ 

| The men haw-hawed, the young lady subsided, 
}and offered no further expository remarks, but 
groaned under a sense of unworthiness during the 
| rest of the visit. 
ns oe 


ANALOGIES IN NATURE, 
| The whims of scientific men are often amusing. | 
| What can be more absurd than the following list of 
| resemblances in nature, by which a physician tries 
to prove the “oneness of the earthly system :” | 


Thus the cocoanut is, in many respects, like,the 
human skull, although it closely resembles the *kull 
of the monkey, and may perhaps serve Darwin’s pur- 
pose asa link between the two. A sponge may be 
so held as to remind one of the unfleshed face of fhe 
skeleton; andthe meat of an English walnut is al- 
most an exact representation of the brain. 

Plumsand black cherries resemble the human eye; 
almonds, and some other nuts, resemble the differ- 
ent varieties of the human nose; and au opened oys- 
ter and its shell arc a perfect image of the human 
ear. The shape of almost any man’s body—we are 
told—may be found in the various kinds of mam- 
moth pumpkins. The open hand may be discerned 
—— form assumed by scrub willows and growing 
celery. 

The German turnip and the egg plant. resemble 
the human heart. The author finds other striking 
resemblances between human organs and certain 
vegetable forms. In the course of his investigations 
he traces the forms of many mechanical contriv- 
ances in common use back to the patterns furnished 
by nature. Thus, he tells us, that the hog suggested 
the plough, the butterfly the ordinary hinge, the 
toadstool the umbrella, the duck the ship, the fun- 
gus growth on trees the bracket. 


+2 
> 





A PASSION FOR THEFT, 

Kleptomania is as truly a disease in certain organ- 
izations, as “dipsomania” (passion for strong drink) 
is an inherited curse. No motive other than their 
incurable nervous desire can be assigned for acts of 
theft by wealthy and otherwise respectable persons. 
The following, reported by the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, 
may be a case of this kind: 


A scene was enacted at the Hahnemann, which 
was not down on the bills. A very fashionably- 
dressed lady, from whose ears hung diamond drops, 
and on whose fingers sparkled gems of the first wa- 
ter, was detected stealing some children’s under- 
wear. The services of a detective were secured, and 
the kleptomaniac subjected to a custom house 
search, which revealed the fact that her pockets 
were stuffed with fancy articles of various descrip- 
tions, which she had pilfered from the different ta- 
bles. The managers of the fair, with a magnanimity 
much too liberal in the present era of crime, al- 
lowed the woman to take her departure, with the in- 
junction to keep away from the fair for the future. 


tm 
A BALM FOR GRIEF. 

Nothing on earth can assuage sogrow like the com- 
fort of doing good to others. Of one fine example 
of this noble practice the Chicago Advance, of a re- 
cent date, has the following: 


A wealthy gentleman, of this city, from whom 
death took first his wife and then his only child,a 
young lady of unusual character and loveliness, 
wears away his loneliness in a practical philanthro- 
py worthy of all praise. He buys cheap land in the 
neighborhood of the Southern cities, where the col- 
ored people congregate, as at Baltimore, Savannah, 
etc., snbdivides it, and sells it to them at low rates 
and on long time, building homes for them, if need 
be, and encouraging them in habits of industry. He 
has in this way helped about a thousand families to 
homes of their own. 


—__———er—__ — --- 
THE PENALTY. 








“Who hath woe? . . . They that tarry long at the | 


one of our law offices, and drank port wine froma 
twenty-gallon keg, when both he and another of the 
party were taken violently sick. A physician was 
called in, and pronounced the yon, bony ot illness 
acute apoplexy. He prescribed for Sim, after which 
the young man went tosleep. About four o’clock, 
the janitor of the building left him still asleep. 
When the janitor returned at eight o’clock, the young 
man was found dead on the floor. The other gentle- 
man is still very sick. The quantity of wine remain- 
ing in the keg was measured, and if the keg was full 
when — commenced drinking, the four gentlemen 
consumed three gallons. They tapped the keg at 
three o’cleck, P. M., and it was half-past eight when 
the physician was called in. 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ojice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the Companion ...$4 90 


Appleton’s Journal (Monthly) and the Companion....5 40 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, with 





















choice of engravings........ Svceuceqesecsecce «++-3 90 
Advance and the Companion.................. eoccccesG OO 
American Agriculturist and the Companion.......... 3 00 
Congregationalist and the Companion, (must be a 

new subscriber to the Congregationalist)... .... 415 
Christian Era and the Companion, (must be a new 

subscriber to the Era).......-...6+ eseesee 3 90 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, (Weekly)...........seeeees . 
Cincinnati Times, (weekly)........... cedeccoce 
Detroit Free Press, (weekly)............ ovcdesce 
Detroit Tribune, (weekly)........... ocereceseese 
SS EE: PIED, ccctncccscccecaueccancanpeeecese 3 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, Chromo 

Ne RESCUE....000000-+-00000 430 
Galaxy and the Companion . . 5 10 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion § 15 
Harper's Week!y and the Companion. 5 15 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion............ oo & 
Hearth and Home and Compani with 12 etchings..4 40 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Companion seccees OO 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion .......... 490 
New York Independent and the Companion, (must 

be a new subscriber to the Independent......... 4 60 
New York Observer and the Companion, (must be 

anew subscriber to the Observer).............-.4 05 
Nursery and the Companion............. A 3 00 
New England Farmer and the Companion, .4 05 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. ..3 40 
Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.... --3 80 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion..... pdekaeneee 5 10 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. : 











BOY’S SCHOOL CAP. 





The custom of wearing a uniform cap has become quite 
popular with the boys in many of our public schools. 
This cut represents one of the most approved styles. It 
is made of dark blue cloth, and we warrant it to be in all 
respects a first class cap. Three German silver letters ac- 
company each cap. We are prepared to furnish these caps 
in large quantities to schools or classes. The sizes range 
from 634 to 74g. Single caps are sent to any address, post- 
age paid, for $1 50. 


GOLD SCHOOL BADGE. 








This cut represents the ScHOOL BADGE or Prnx which is 
worn by many schoolboys and girls throughout the coun- 
try. Itis made of solid gold, and with its emblems, the 
“Book” and ny of Learning,” it makes a beautiful or- 
nament. The pin is handsomely engraved. We will send 
it, pe paid, to any part of the country, for $1. 

P. S.—To schools or classes desiring a large number we 
will make a liberal discount. 





Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
» the materials for making 
a pretty spray of Blush 
es, descri on page 
10in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 
=— easy to make other 
owers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom _and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 





Price $1. 





wb — 
— ae » 
For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


linese, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MO.XSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 





FIRST-CLASS WHITE 
BRISTOL VISITING 
CARDS and 10 VARIETIES, 


With your name neatly printed on them all, sent postpaid 
toany address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 20 cts. 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 
each new order. I have 40 different styles of cards, many 
of which are furnished by no one else in the country. The 
common cards which I send to my agents at 15 cts. a pack, 
I warrant as good as those furnished by some others in 
Boston at 50 cents a pack. I don’t misrepresent anything 
for the sake of obtaining custom. I purchase my cards 
direct from the importers, and by the 100,000, and have 
many agents who say that for promptness in filling 
orders, variety and superiority of work and low prices, 
my establishment is far ahead of any other; and the con- 
stantly increasing demand for my cards proves their state- 
ments true. ometimes several from the same town write 
desiring agencies. January 4th, I received a note from an 
agent, stating that he had the prices of 50 card printers, 
and that mine was the cheapest. **First come, first served.” 

W.C. CANNON, Boston. 
Post Office address, Box 279, formerly 4863. 4—8t 


PRINTING OFFICE | 


Complete for $5 OO. 
A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 
Rollers, ete., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Send 
stamp for Catalogue of Types and 
? Presses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Type Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 
~ Boston, Mass. 4—15t 
HOW DELICHTFUL 

It is to be able to remove all the disfigurements from the 
skin, such as tan, freckles, moth-patches, etc. Ihe de- 
lightful and harmless toilet preparation known as Geo, W. 
Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” will effectually remove allsuch 
blemish without the fear of injuring the skin. It will 
leave the skin smooth, clear and transparently beautiful. 
Sold at all drpygists and fancy goods denlers. 75 cents 
per bottle. 4—1t 

















E M PLOYM ENT —_ Men, wemen and 

. agents, we have 
just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Clromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “1 struck 
out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
$7.”", A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $6 50. Send in your orders or give us a call, 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for$l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND CHROMO CO., 292 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Ladies at Home 

And Men who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop PAY. Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMVPANY, 39 

and 41 Park Place, New Y 45—26t 

BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 

or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 

t oO Animals, Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 

c. They can be easily translerred to any article so 

as to imitate the most beautiful psinting. Also 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents, Agents 


catalogue, sent post-paid for ]0 cents, 100 for £0 cts, 
They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
wanted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO.,71 Pine &t., New York, 


Send fora catalogue of all the 
leading Literary, Medical, Legal, 
Religious, Ladies, wud Juvenile 
Periodicals, at REDUCED CLUB 
RATES. Address NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENCY, Lox 3470, 
Boston, Mass. —2t 








The Arcade Printing Press. 
PRICE 84 50. 
Including Ink, Type, Roller, Card Board, ete. 
This is nota hand stamp, but a perfect and fast work- 
ing press. Send 3cent stamp for cirenlar and specimens 
of its work to ARCADE PREss Co., 
d4eow4t 28 Winter Street, Boston. 








F L OWE RSpooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
SPOONER’S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


VEGETABLE ev Priced Catalogne, with 
over 150 illustrations, mailed tree to ap- 
SEEDS. 


plicant. W.H. SPOONER, 


AGRAAR IDS SS 





ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

nles of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
Bristol Cards, FREE, Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 2 


RPPPOPPOPA No Charges for obdtainin 

TO INVENTORS Patents unless successful. 
Pamphlet /ree. C. A.SHAaw, 

RPPPAPPPPA0 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SAVE THE. CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
move all kinds of worms from a whole fnmily. Gro. C. 
Goopwin & Co., Boston. 3—13t 

Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 

%—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 

FREE SAMPLE to Agents. LaApies’ ComMBINATION 
NEEDLE-BOOK, With Chromos. Send stamp. 
42—ly F. P. Givucn, New Bedford, Mass. 

GENTS-—you make a mistake if you fail to com- 

mence canvassing at once for our Beautiful Address, 





When sending money for any of the above articles, buy 


Visiting cards, Photo. Carte-de-Visites and Parlor 
Games. The Card Outfit mailed post-paid on receipt of 


wine.” Of all suicides, none are more strangely de- | a post-office money order, a bank draft or registered let- | 25 cts. or for 75 cts. we will send you 2 fine Chromos, and 


| liberate and wicked than that by habitual hard 
| drinkers, who boast their superiority to the power | 
of alcohol. 


| A young lawyer, in company with three other prac- 


ter. as we cannot be responsible for money sent in any 
other way. 


Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


A letter dated Washington, D. C., Nov. | price by 
22, says: | 


complete outfits of Address Cards, Photograph Carte-de- 
Visites and Games. Col. Sellers ot New York, says, 





Youth’s Comnanion Office, 
{ 41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 


THERE IN 
1S (INS! x. 


1 Address. The Boston Card Eng. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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JAN, 28, 1875. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








on with faces all wet with tears. “He was a! 
t good man”—“He was a brave man’’—“He never 
did a mean thing’’—these and other testimoni- 


lips. 
His wife was at his side when he was dying, | 
and when reason once or twice revisited its | 
shattered throne. 

“Pm going to be at rest—to be at rest forever. 
I know it, for I have seen God,”’ were nearly the 
last words he spoke; then, throwing up his wast- 
ed hands, and locking them over his head, he 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer. And we doubt not 
he prayed when more than once he has taken his 
life in his hand and gone forth to danger at the 
call of duty. ALMA. 








CHARLIE. 


Orare pale lips! O clouded eye! 
O violet eyes grown dim! 
Ah, well, this little lock of hair 
Is all of him!— 
Is all of him that we can keep 
For loving kiases; and the thought 
Of him and death may teach us more 
Than all our life hath taught! 
God, walking over starry spheres, 
Did clasp his tiny hand, 
And led him, through a fall of tears, 
lito the mystic land! 


— —-——_—+or-—_—_—_ 


A STORY WITH A MORAL. 

A distinguished gentleman, travelling, says 
the Christian at Work, by the Fall River boat 
not long since, which was very much crowded, 
shared his state-room with a friend; and this 
was his reward. Returning soon after by the 
same line, he found himself in the same plight 
as the friend he had accommodated. Fortunate- 
ly he met a lad about sixteen, sitting on the seat 
beside him, and having mentioned that he was 
thus disappointed, the latter, after due caution 
in trusting an entire stranger, offered him a 
berth in his room, which was gladly accepted. 

In the morning the gentleman desired to pay 
for the whole room, but the lad declined to ac- 
cept even an equal portion. Learning that he 
was a collector of autographs and postage- 
stamps, the gentleman took his address. The 
correspondence tells the rest. The sound advice 
in the first letter should be read and followed by 


Angel of death! we question not: 
Who asks of heaven, “Why does it rain?” 
Angel, we bless thee! for thy kiss 
Hath hushed the lips of pain! 
No “Wherefore?” or “To what good end?” 
Shall ont of doubt and anguish creep 
Into our thought. We bow our heads; 
He giveth his beloved sleep! 
T. B. ALDRICH. 
———__+or—_- —_ 
For the Companion. 
A BRAVE MAN’S DEATH. 
It is hardly a month ago, that, in company with 
a friend, I went to pay a short visit to the Com- 
mandant of Washington Navy Yard. We passed 
through the imposing entrance, by the soldiers 
on duty, round a curved walk fronting the green, 
where several sleek cows were feeding, until we 
stood opposite the pleasant yard, with its emer- 


mass over her head, then quickly pinned it to the 
ground on its descent, and then bored it against 
the wall as it crawled helplessly towards a corner 
of the shed. 
circumstances. 
killed him, and was giving him the finishing 
strokes, 





ald sward, its flowers and its trees. 

Ushered into the parlor, our eyes were feasted 
with many beautiful things,—rare cabinets of 
Ind, vases of almost priceless value, pictures, 
robes of tiger skins, fanciful and wonderful 
things from China. It was such a picture of a 
home! Nothing jarred upon the sight. All was 
harmony, intelligence and refinement, and that 
instinct for beauty which is so inseparable from 
the travelled and educated mind. 

Presently a lady entered,—the wife of the Com- 
mandant—a tall and elegant woman; a fitting 
mate, we thought, for the gallant officer, whose 
praise was upon every lip. 

Presently the Commandant came into the 
room, —a man of slender figure and delicate 
physique—the last person one would choose for 
the hardicr, more daring matters of duty. Yet 
the character of the man could be seen in his 
conversation, and notwithstanding his frail form, 
the self-reliance and firmness of his nature im- 
pressed you. 


every boy who desires to be the right kind of a 
man. 
“Washington, Sept. 24, 1874. 
“My YouNG FRIEND,—I have delayed writing to 
= in order to collect postage-stamps from all the 
xecutive Departments; but I have not been able to 
get any Navy, and but few State, Post-oflice or De- 


gether with a number of autographs, some of which 
are not common. 

“Tshould have waited longer but for fear that you 
might begin to doubt my word (which I hold very 
precious), and my gratitude, which you earned ina 
manner agreeable to me. 

“As you are beginning life, let me give you a word 
or two of advice. Never let down the bars between 
virtue and immorality. Sow no ‘wild oats.’ Over- 
step the bounds of morality in youth and there is no 
absolute safety afterwards. Preserve your purity in 
youth and early manhood, and it will give you pow- 
erful strength ever after to resist temptation, and be 
a source of never-ceasing joy and thankfulness. 
May I not tell you that I know this from personal 
experience? Therefore I am sure you will take this 
advice in good part from, yours truly, - 





Here is the reply: 


“South Orange, N. J., Sept. 30, 1874. 

“My DEAR SiR,—I cannot tell you how much 
pleasure your letter gave me, for I will be honest 
with you when I tell you that I began to think that 
I should never hear from my steamboat friend again. 
Lain not sorry now I had the good fortune to share 
my state-room with you, because it accommodated 
you and gave me the acquaintance of a gentleman 
whose friendship I shall always value. I thank you 
| Ver much forthe autographs .and stamps. They 
will be a valuable addition to my collection. I shall 
not soon forget your kind advice, and trust that I 
- : . am not so foolish as to be unwilling to profit by it. 
saw him brought low with his death-wound. | Again thanking you for the interest you favs taken 

“This robe,” he said, referring to one thrown | i= me, I remain, yours respectfully, L. R. D.” 
across the sofa, “is composed of five tiger skins.” | The story carries its own moral, and boys would 
It was royally beautiful. do well to cut it out and carry it in their pock- 

Then came the little children to complete the | ets. 
paradise, their arms full of dolls, their henet 
singing voices chirruping like birds. Here was 
valor rewarded and happy; a record spotless, a 


By the magie of his tongue we were transport- 
ed beyond seas; we walked in the narrow streets 
of Eastern cities, and with him explored their 
bazars, and bought marvels of fabrics woven in 
the looms of the fairies. We watched in the jun- 
gles of India for the wild eyes of the tiger, and 





LEOPARD VERSUS COW. 
Sir Samuel Baker, in his interesting work on 





home as fair as any man could wish, and wife | Ceylon, tells us that the leopards in that country | 


and children as beautiful. That pict:::e we shall ; cause no little loss among the cattle. They are 


not scon forget,—the joyousness, the cunshine, | 90 daring that they will get to the sheep and 
the peace, and the vista of the future that shone | cows by scratching through the thatched roofs of 
. - | . . J : 
so gloriously before them. Who could foresee the sheds in which they are kept. Sometimes, 
the passing away of so much intelligence, the! however, they meet with their match in the 
breaking up of so interesting a circle? small, but active cattle, as in the following in- 
“You seem to have every thing that heart can ' stance: 
wish,’ we said to him, as we stood on the 
threshold, bidding our farewells. his head to try the beefsteaks of a very savage 
“Yos,”—and he pointed to a branching tree | and a cow, who, with her calf, was 
pon : ie property of the blacksmith. It was a dark 
and to the climbing plants along the trellis—“w j the ' : Regn Reet: 
renga oe we ng the trellis We! rainy might. The blacksmith and his wife were 
can say that we sit literally under our own vine jin bed, and the cow and calf were nestled in the 
and fig tree.” Then he reached out his hand and | warm straw in the cattle-shed. 
broke from the vine its last fig and gave it to us, |__The —_ vahe — and all was apparently 
And this was the home and family of C and. | Secure, when the hungry leopard prowled stealth- 
: -w ' tiecngenty a family of Command. ity yound the cow-house, sniffing the prey within. 
ant W. TH. Ccsitine, so well known for his hero-| The strong smell of the leopard at once alarmed 
ic conduct during the Jate war,—one of the! the keen senses of the cow, made doubly acute 
bravest men our country ever mourned, and who, | by her pages 4 her little charge, and she stood 
‘ ne |ready for the danger, as the leopard, having 
yesterday, the stormiest Sunday we have known | ets insane capi 4 3 
~ ge rmies ' nday we have known ; mounted on the roof, commenced scratching his 
or montis, only one short month from the time | Way through the thatch. Down he sprang, but 
of that delightful visit, was buried under arms | at the same instant, with a splendid charge, the 
in the Congressional Cemetery of Washington. | CY — _ against the wall, and a battle 
The change from that lovely home-nes ensued, which can easily be imagined. 
hs ond act tn ie te Sei st, all) A coolie slept in a corner of the cattle-shed, 
gine and beauty, to the hearse, the coffin, the] whose wandering senses were completely scat- 
long files of soldiery, the dreary vault, the pour- 


ing rain, the howling tempest, what pen could 





| 
About three years ago, a leopard took it into 





=~ ee agg _ He rushed out and shut the 
describe? The thong , elitr | door. Ina few minutes he succeeded in awak- 
et : . . i¢ thought that for weeks that noble jening the blacksmith, who proceeded to load a 
min as been beclouded, had known nothing of | pistol, the only weapon he possessed. 

the busy life going on about him, and at last that During the whole of this time the bellowing of 
death eame while he was yet in the shadow, is! the cow, the roars of the leopard, and the thump- 


ae ie EP = ’ “| ing, trampling and shuffling whic rocee: 
inexpressibly affecting. Everybody loved him.| from the pore Barn eo _= 


The sailors standing in storni bareheaded, looked ture of the fight, 








partment of Justice stamps. I send whatI have, to- | a big copper-colored loafer caught and pressed 


| 





tered when he found himself the unwilling um- | 


’ 


less state, and, boldly opening the door, dis- 
charged the pistol, and the next minute was 
bolting as hard as he could run, with the warlike 
cow after him. 
was ready for any thing or anybody. 
she was at length pacified, and the dying leopard 
was put out of his misery. 





The blacksmith, who was no sportsman, short-' nance of that poor woman by the fire; it was up- 
ly found himself ‘with a lantern in one hand, a/ turned to ours as we entered, and we learned of 


| pistol in the other, and no idea what he meant : J 
ito do. He waited, therefore, at the shed-door, | stroyed her comfort, her happiness, 
als to his worth were heard from their rugged | and, holding the light so as to shine through the | 
numerous small apertures, he looked in. 
leopard no longer growled, but the cow was mad 
| with fury. 


The 


She alternately threw a large, dark 


This was the beef-eater in reduced 
The gallant little cow had nearly 


The blacksmith perceived the leopard’s help- 


She was regularly “up,” and 
However, 


+2) 
THE YEARS. 
Why do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 
And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind ?— 
Each, turning round a small, sweet face 
As beautiful as near, 
Because it is so small a face 
We will not see it clear. 


And so it turns from us, and goes 
Away in sad disdain ; 
Though we could give our lives for it, 
It never comes again. Miss MuLocH. 


————_+oo—_—__—_—_—_—— 
ASTONISHED INDIANS. 

Steady hard work is sufficiently astonishing to 
any of the real “‘wild sons of the forest,’’ accus- 
tomed as they are to believe that all the labor 
should be done by the women. Civilization has 
done something for the “lazy breed’ of the red 
race, but probably of the 250,000 Indians left in 
the United States, no more than half will work 
now—or even know how to work. It is quite en- 
tertaining to notice an instance now and then of 


into some anuscular job at the Western settle- 
ments. One of the Nevada papers, the Virginia 
City Enterprise, has this story: 


There were yesterday lying upon the sidewalk 
in front of this office, several thousand pounds of 
new type, all packed away in small, wooden 
boxes. These were to be carried to the fourth 
story of the Enterprise building, and some Piute 
Indians, who were loafing about in front of the 
business office, were told that they could have 
the job if they were “on the work.” 

After being told all about where the boxes 
were to be carried, the Indians turned their at- 
tention to the boxes: themselves. These looked 
so small that they thought the job would be 
mere play. 

A strapping big buck at last stepped up to one 
of the smaller boxes and laid hold of it as though 
with the intention of tossing it upon his shoul- 
der at the first pass. The box no more moved 
than if it had been frozen to the sidewalk. The 
self-complacent smile which had a moment be- 
fore irradiated the red man’s countenance gave 
place to a look of profound astonishment. 

“Who-0-0op,”” said he, as he backed away 
from the box to the distance of some spaces. 
“Woo-o00-ee! one big little boxes!” 

He then jabbered awhile in his own native lin- 
go, and half-a-dozen other Indians came forward 
and one after another took hold of and lifted the 
end of the box. They then tried all the other 
boxes, and finding them all alike they gave it as 
their unanimous opinion that they were the 
“biggest little boxes” they had ever seen. 

Masses of rock of various kinds being the heavr- 
iest things they had ever seen, and having no 
other idea of weight than that gained by their 
experience with these, such immense weight as 
they now found in a very small eompass aston- 
ished them. A large box filled with “quads’— 
almost solid lead—they viewed with great re- 
spect, walking around it and eyeing it from all 
points. 

The redskins took the job, but never in their 
lives did they get such a sweat as they did be- 
fore they had landed those “little boxes” in the 
fourth story of the building. 


oo. 
A SCENE OF PATIENT SORROW. 
In the town of Scranton, Pa., where the mills 
and furnaces this winter are either stopped or 
run upon half-time, many miners and laborers 
are out of work, and their families suffer—as 
thousands of the poor do this season from a sim- 
ilar cause. One who visited Scranton late last 
fall, and saw the destitution in the miners’ 
homes, speaks of wives and mothers cursing the 
names of the employers, and rebelling revenge- 
fully against their fate. As a moving contrast 
to these, he describes one humble dwelling 
where he found a calmer and more Christian 
grief. 


its misery through its tears. 7 had de- 
1er home; 
but poverty had not robbed her of her woman- 
hood; it was there as a bright and holy spark, 
burning still in the midst of her despair. 
She was not altogether destitute, nor was the 
house entirely without food. But she said, faint- 
ly raising her thin hand and pointed finger, as if 
the terrible thing existed to her vision in tangi- 
ble form,— 
“The winter! the winter!” 
“Have you any other children save that little 
one?” I asked. 
Without a word the woman tiredly arose, and, 
taking up the lamp, walked into an adjoining 
room. I followed her. There was a bed stand- 
ing in the corner, a bed that was old, but clean; 
she pulled down the covering, gently, as if not 
to disturb the sleeper, and disclosed the face of a 
little girl. 
For several moments there was no sound, but 
I knew, as she looked upon the face of her slum- 
bering darling, she thought of the cold, freezing 
winter yet to come. Her feelings were too 
strong for her to resist; the lamp shook like an 
aspen leaf in her hand and she burst into tears, 
—N. Y. Herald. 
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THE CLOCK OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
NEW YORK. 

Any of our readers visiting the great city of 
New York would do well to spend an hour in 
Trinity Church, one of the noblest ecclesiastical 
structures in the country. One warm June day 
we made the ascent of the steeple of this church. 
A flight of stone stairs takes the visitor to the 
battlements of the tower, from which a charming 
view of the city and its surroundings may be ob- 
tained. But a much more extensive prospect is 
afforded a hundred feet or more up the spire, 
should the visitor be inclined to mount the nar- 
row stone stairs that wind up to this dizzy alti- 
tude. In the tower you can see the chime of 
bells and the famous clock described below: 


One of the largest and best tower clocks.in this 
country is that of Trinity Church, Broadway, 
New York. It was made in 1846 by James Rog- 
ers, and is a splendid specimen of horological 
workmanship. 

The dials are ten feet in diameter, each hour 
being cut in relief from a single block of stone. 
The hour hands are four feet in length, and the 
minute hands about five feet four inches. The 
clock is forty feet above the dials, and the move- 
ments of the hands work through long, tin tubes 
encased in oak. 

There are in the clock tower three large cylin- 
ders, carrying steel and brass cog wheels, the 
largest wheels being two feet six inches in diam- 
eter, and the smallest being seven inches. In all 
there are twenty-seven wheels, not counting the 
friction rollers. 

The pendulum rod is made of wood, twenty- 
one feet in length, and having at the lower ex- 
tremity about five feet swing. In this there isa 
trade secret. Wood shrinks sidewise, while iron, 
steel, brass and other metals shrink in all direc- 
tions. Therefore wood, well-seasoned and waxed, 
is used for tower clock pendulums. Three 
weights are used, hung at the ends of heavy, sea- 
soned ropes. The largest is on the hour hand, 
and weighs one hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
Bales of cotton are on the lower floor of the 
clock tower, so that if the ropes break, the 
weights shall not fall into the body of the church. 
By a simple trip leverage, three bells in the chime 
are connected with the clock, and thus ring out 
the quarter hours, repeating on the last two 
quarters. Another lever tolls the hours. 

The clock is wound up once a week, taking 
two hours cach time to raise the heavy weight 
from the cotton bale to the top of the works. 
To economize labor, a patent winch is used to 
perform this work. 

—— 41 
A KING’S WARDROBE. 

Mr. Greville, in his “Memoirs,” gives some ac- 
count of the sale of the wardrobe of King George 
IV. of England, from which we learn how ex- 
tensive it was, and also how it could be so: 


I went yesterday to the sale of the late king’s 
wardrobe, which was numerous enough to fill 
Monmouth Street, and sufficiently various and 
splendid for the wardrobe of Drury: Lane Thea- 
tre. He hardly ever gave any thing away ex- 
cept his linen, which was distributed every year. 
These clothes are the perquisites of the pages, 
and will fetch a pretty sum. 

There are all the coats he has had for fifty 
years, three hundred whips, canes without num- 
ber, every sort of uniform, the costumes of all 
the orders in Europe, splendid furs, pelisses, 
hunting-coats and breeches, and among other 
things a dozen pair of corduroy breeches he had 
made to hunt in when Don Miguel was here. His 
a in this article was unbounded, because 
1e never paid for them, and his memory was so 
accurate that one of his pages told me he recol- 
lected every article of dress, no matter how old, 
and that they were always liable to be called 
upon to produce some particular coat or other 





Poverty was here, and want and woe; but it 
seemed as if the hand, daily and hourly losing 
its strength, was daily and hourly giving that 
strength to keep it warm and clean. The fire 
that burned was faint and flickering, and the 
room was miserable and mean; but the presence 
of a mother and the pure, white face of her child 
wrought up a picture which, despite its dreary 
coloring and terrible background, was as sweet 


d, explained the savage na-! and touching as it was painful and sad. 
There was no defiance on the tender counte- pitch, and smells of cheese.” 


article of apparel of years gone by. It is diffi- 
| cult to say whether in great or little things that 
| Man was most odious and contemptible. 


7 


WE once heard of a traveller at a hotel, who 
arose from his bed at night to examine the weath- 
er; but, instead of looking out on the sky, he 
thrust his head through the glass window of a 
cupboard, “Bless me!’’ he muttered, “this is 
| very singular weather. The night is as dark as 
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For the Companion. 
THE GUEST AT THE FIRESIDE. 
He is a mighty traveller 
In every clime on earth, 
From the barren ice-floes of the North 
To the land of dust and dearth; 
And he comes unbidden here to-night, 
And sits beside my hearth. 


He has 9 loud but kindly voice, 
And he greets us all with glee, 

From the grandma dozing in her chair, 
To the baby on my knee; 

And he tosses Mattie’s yellow curls, 
For a merry wight is he. 

He blows the logs upon the hearth 
Till the great flames sparkle so, 

That the pans wpon the dresser shine 
Like full moons ina row; 

And the shadows leap like goblins gay, 
As the flames dance to and fro. 


He sings a song, an old, old song 
Of mingled joy and pain, . 


COMPANION, 
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“Roy wants to switch ’em off, his-self,” said | 
the young brakeman, jumping down to lend a! 
helping hand. 

Mamma quietly reseated her captive. { 

“No; Roy must sit still long enough to make 
him remember next time. Mamma must put 
away the things, Bridget must wash the floor, 
and papa must have cold bread instead of hot | 
muffins for tea, all because Roy didn’t think.” 

Nothing much worse could have happened in | 
the way of punishment. With asigh for his lost | 
liberty, the muffins and poor papa, Roy drew | 
his little plaid legs up into the chair, planted his 
elbows on his knees, and rested his chin on the | 
palms of two rather grimy hands. 

“Wouldn’t Jimmy Knowles have catched it, 
though?” he thought, watching mamma cross 
and recross the sooty floor, holding up her pret- 
ty gray dress. “Must be my mamma’s goodness 
makes her so nice. That’s what she said *fore 
she said any sing at all. What is goodness?” 
he suddenly asked. 

“Goodness,—goodness,”’ said mamma, a little 
puzzled. “Why, good little boys always do as 
they are told.” , 

“*Course; don’t I know that? But you didn’t 
never told ine I mustn’t make kettle-cars.”’ 

“No; but Roy should always think about other 
people, whether what he does will please them 
or make them trouble.” 

“Does you, mamma?” 

Mamma’s eyebrows lifted slightly, and then 














Of dreams, and hopes, and pleasant friends, 
That will not come again; 


| 
And his voice is like the pine tree’s voice, 
j 
| 


Or the sob of autumn rain. 


The song is done—and now he laughs 
With the children at their play. 
Hush! he has gone! None saw him come, 
None saw him go away! 
What is his name, if name he has? 
Will some one tell me, pray? 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


——~@p— 





For the Companion. 
ROY’S MAMMA’S GOODNESS. 


“O, my goodness!” cried Roy’s mamma, com- 
ing into the kitchen, half an hour after she had 
given the little fellow permission to “play cars,” 
down there in the basement, where nobody 
would mind the screech of the whistle, and the 
big, wooden rocker and cane-seat chairs were al- 
ready covered with the print of two tiny heels. 

Very busily had Roy worked that last half- 
hour, and just as mamma opened the door, the 
bell was ringing violently for the departure of 
the train from under the moulding-table, the lid 
of the flour-barrel having been raised and the 
broom thrust inside, handle downwards, for a 
depot tower, from which Bridget’s newest apron 
floated at half-mast. The tea-kettle was ahead, 
with the dust-pan for a cow-catcher, and the 
tongs astride for engineer. A row of yarious 
sized kettles followed, in which rode the duster, 
feather-brush, poker, shovel, clothes-pins, pie- 
fork and mixing-spoons. Two dripping-pans 
served as baggage-cars, loaded with spice-boxes, 
tin-pails, bars of soap, flat-irons and the con- 
tents of Bridget’s work-basket. 














A porcelain-lined preserving-kettle brought up 
the rear as palace-car, in which, surrounded by 
the castor-bottles, stood the bellows, with Roy’s 
own, straw hat and papa’s meeschaum tied 
over its nose, representing, so Roy hastened to 
‘tnounce, ‘Gen. Grant and his staffs.” 


The route of the presidential party had evi- 
dently been difficult to arrange, lines of little 
‘soty spots running in every direction over Bridg- 


*s clean, white floor. 


Mamma pounced upon the yellow-haired cul- 
brit and seated him in the nearest chair with 
more emphasis than was agreeable. Then the 
‘ok of surprise in the little round face made her 


8y more gently,— 


how much trouble he has made,” 


“Didn’t Roy know he must play cars only with 
te chairs? Then he must sit right still, and 


she replied, “I try to.’’ . 

“J tries to be a good boy, but I doesn’t always 
fetch it,” sighed Roy, watching her demolish the 
| nice depot, and wondering if he couldn’t build a 
nicer one out of the clothes-horse with a tin roof 
| made of milk-pans. 

“Did you ever see my mamma’s goodness ?”’ 
he asked Bridget, that evening, standing con- 
tentedly by, while the latter, down on her hands 
and knees, scrubbed, and scoured, and scolded. 
“Tt’s meself that has, jist that; taking up wid 
the plain bread, the night, bekase yer outlandish 
doin’s made me the extray throuble—the saints 
bless her for the lady she is.” 

“You didn’t never see mine?’ continued Roy, 
interrogatively. 

“An’ it’s meself that hasn’t; and niver expects 
to,” returned Bridget, confidently. 

“But you will, to-morrow, B’idget. I’ve been 
finking, an’ I’m going to fink, ev’ry single to- 
morrow; an’ that’s what makes goodness, ’cause 
it isn’t goodness when you don’t fink.’’ 

To which backhanded reasoning Bridget shook 
her head doubtfully, and remarked,— 

“The proof of the puddin’ is in the ate-ing.” 

Roy couldn’t imagine what that had to do with 
it, unless, indeed, puddings were the reward of 
goodness, with which happy thought he climbed 
up stairs to bed, quite in a hurry for to-morrow 
to come, and hoping they would remember to 
put in plenty of plums. ARCHIE FELL. 

—_—___ +o» —_——— 


BLESSED TO GIVE. 


“Fifty cents todo just what you please with!” 
exclaimed little Allie Flint, her cheeks glowing. 
and her bright eyes beaming joyfully. ‘“O, 
what shall I get with it? O, how splendid! Tl 
get me a picture book. Just think! Mother, 
can’t I go to the store this afternoon, and get 
something with my fifty cents?” 

“Yes, if you will be a good girl.” 

“T will, I will! What shall I get?” 

“TJ would get something useful,” said her 
mother. 

“Well, I will try.” 

So after dinner Allie put on her cloak and hat, 
and started off. 

As she was walking along, happening to look 
over on the other side of the street, she saw a 
poor, ragged girl. - She did not stop, but kept 
looking at the girl as if she were thinking about 
her, until she turned a corner which hid her 
from sight. 

“T guess I know what I will get.” 

She soon arrived at the store, and inquired 
how much print she could get for fifty cents. 

“Five yards,” said the merchant. 

“Well, I will take five yards of that,” said she, 
pointing to a pretty piece of calico. 

As soon as she had received the calico and 
paid for it, she ran back to the little girl on the 
sidewalk. 

“This is for you,’’ said she, putting the calico 
into her hands, and running away before the lit- 
tle girl had time to thank her. 

The next Sunday, what was her joy to see her | 
| young friend come into the Sunday school in her 
nice new dress. O, young readers, it is truly 
more blessed to give than to receive. 


-+ > ——__ — 


HEALTH is the greatest of all earthly bless- 
ings; a healthy cobbler is better than a sick 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A flower. 4. One who serves. 
2. An idol. 5. Coins. 
3. Loaded. FRED. B. VERMILLION, 


2. 
HIDDEN GAMES. 
Leave it in a bag at Ellen’s door. 
Luse Whistar’s Cough Lozenges. 
Old ice is hard to melt. 
My tooth aches severely. 
Hallo, Tom, here we are. 
Can you cash this check, Erskine ? 
Guess what cured my crick, Etta? 
LITTLE ONE. 
3. 


REBUS. 





Four popular books. 


4. 
CHARADE, 
A nook or a crevice, a cranny or crack, 
A rent in the garment you wear on your back, 
A pit in the ground or a leak in the spout; 
All these are my first, when you find my first out, 


Who beareth my second? The slave, it is said; 
Full often ’tis borne by a man or a maid, 

Or tame horned beast as he toils in the field; 
All these, if you seek it, my second will yield. 


To find my good whole you may look if you will 

On the green, sunny slope of a well-noted hill; 

My second, I fancy, has been there before, 

Nor in vain for my first will you search my whole 
o’er. x. ¥.Z 


5. 
POSILLVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


. A branch of a tree; relaxed. 

A plaything; money. 

. A part of pork; a drink. 

A germ; a kind of tree. 

A lever; before. 

. To cook in a certain way; a ae 3 


6. 
RIDDLE, 
If not as well off as man may be, 
I have four senses, as you will see; 
(1.) Astronomers used me to show when the sun 
certain part of his work had done ;— 
(2.) And mathematicians a signal niake 
f me, when they ‘“‘observations”’ take ;— 
(3.) A beautiful stone, I'll adorn your pin, 
Bracelet or ring, if you'll let me in. 
(4.) And, sweetest of all, in your choice bouquet 
I am gladly welcomed any day ;— 
Whether making a signal, or noting the sun, 
Or a gem, or a blossom, my name is one. B. 


POP G9 pr 


Goss. 





Conundrums. 


When is a gun-barrel a chicken? When it isa 
little foul. 

When is a blow like a hat? When it is felt. 

Why is Live’ 1 like benevolence? Because it 
is founded on Mersey. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ceres, Minerva, Pan, Mars, Bellona, Charon, 
Pallas, Clio, Vesta, Adonis, Hebe, Satyr, Venus, 
Erebus, Flora, Cupid, Diana, Titan, Pegasus, Sat- 
urn, Hades. 

2. Singing through the forest, 

Rattling over ridges; 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges ; 

Whizzing through the mountain, 
Buzzing o’er the vale,— 

Bless me; this is pleasant, 


| torment of Rupture aggravated by using the me 
Truss. 1 


t 

cured, It is worn with ease. 
mail anywhere, and Circulars sent free on application, by 
| the Elastic Truss C Y. city 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Few afflictions make life so hard to bear as the dou 
) 






The new Elastic Truss cures rupture in a short 
ime,and should never be taken off till the oy is 
Sold cheap and sent by 


.o., No. 683 Broadway, N 


. » Gl . 
Branch office, 129 Tremont Street, corner Winier oer 
. t 





THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 45,000 Made. 

GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 

and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 

Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 

CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 

11 East Fourteenth Street........... New York. 





MUSICAL ‘Ss itew# 


For 1875. 


—0—— 


Fine Gilt Editions (Price §4 00) of these Elegant Col- 
lections of Bound Music, entitled: 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. aa 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. * 
WREATH OF GEMS. nid 


PIANO-FORTE GEMS. si 

OPERATIC PEARLS. 6 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. = Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE, “and Instrumen’l, 


PIANO AT HOME. Four-hand Picces. 
ORGAN AT HOME. Reed Organ Music. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumentai, 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS. Instrumental. 


Price per volume, in boards, $2 50; cloth, $3 00; full gilt, 
00. 
Also, handsomely bound “Lives”? of the Great Music 


Masters: Mendelssohn, Mozart, Chopin, etc., costing 
$1 75 to $2 00 per book. 


—_o-—- 


Sold everywhere. Sent promptly by mail, post free, for 
retail price. Order soon. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
Fair, Boston. 


Boston. 





eee. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Ay 


Clarke's 


New Method ¢ $ Piano-Forte. 
Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 


Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 





Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 
LEE & WALKER,}°*Pmcspenema. 





SCHOOL TRIAD. 


A new and thoroughly graded text-book for the study 
of vocal music in Primary, Intermediate and Grammar 
Schools, containing about 300 Songs, Duetts, Trios and 
Exercises. Also 20 Diagrams for the study of Relative 
Pitch, by which the tone of the scale can be successfully 
individualized, making it the most complete book for 
schools ever published. Price $30 per hundred. Speci- 
men Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of 35 cents. Speci- 
men Pages Free. Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Pab- 
lishers,Boston, Mass. 4teowtt 
MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 

Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
ulars FREE, 8.M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


D Everywhere for the best 
NT selling book of the year, 
n Years Washindton 
SIP ETT TS Be 
By Mary Clemmer Ames, '¢ portrays the 
“inner life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret doings, 
ete., of the Capital, as a wide-awake ** Woman 
pees them.’* It is the raciest, brightest, and best new 
K out, actually overflowing with good things for all. It is 
popular everywhere, with everybody. One Agent took 444 
orders in one township; another has averaged @§ cach week for 
6 weeks! It outsells all other books, It has no successful com- 
petitor; is splendidly illustrated; superbly bound. Now is the 
time for all canvassers, both ladies and gentlemen, to make 
money. ents wa. township. Send for circulars 


e 
now, and sce splendid teatimoniais and our large terms, Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 


























king. 


Riding on the rail. 

3. L's "sa D 4 PEACH 
E A R EXTRA 
VIRGINIA ALERT 
EurBoW CYNIC 
Roapnbds§ HATCH 


besent C. 0. D. with privilege to examine before Paying 
Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, 
Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O, —26t 














The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companion is | 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the yen. 

Tnk Comvanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages Is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

date against your name on the margin of your paper 

shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES,-—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages niust be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, | 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 

A butcher on the Strand, London, recently exhib- 
ited deer, on which was a placard with the inscrip- 
tion, “Shot by the Prince of Wales.” Although they 
were only fallow deer, such as are kept in noble- 
men’s parks, and are so very tame that they will 
stand still to be shot at, they attracted such a crowd 
of curious king-worshippers as to block up tho street. 

When King Kalakaua—pronounced Kar-lar-kow- 
ah—was passing a town in Nevada, he was mis- 
taken by one of those American sovereigns who loaf 





around railroad stations for a porter, and asked 
whether King Calico was on board the train, Where- 
upon the local journal thus muses: ‘Such is fame, 
and such are kings when they appear in public, dis- 
robed of their insignia and gaudy trappings of roy- | 
nity.” j 
But previously, on landing at San Francisco, His 
Majesty experienced that frank and friendly recep- 
tion characteristic of that enthusiastic but republi- 
ean city. One citizen shook his hand, calling him 
“Mr. King,” while another, slapping him on the 
hack, inquired, “Kal, old boy, how are you now?” 


— 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHT- 
NING. 


A NEW 


Recent experiments indicate that straw is a better | 


safeguard against lightning than iron or copper con- 
It scatters the electricity quietly, without 
explosion, and promises to be a perfect protection. 


ductors. 


An extraordinary account has appeared ina French 
agricultural journal, to the effect that straw forms 
an admirable lightning-conductor. It had been ob- 
served that straw had the property of discharging 
Leyden jars without spark or explosion, and some one 
in the neighborhood of Tarbes had the idea of con- 
structing straw lightning- conductors, which were 
formed by fastening a wisp or rope of straw to a deal 
stick by means of brass wire, and capping the con- 
ductor with a copper point. 

It is asserted that the experiment has been tried 


two teeth out of his lower jaw. | 


| cabbage. 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 


JAN. 28, 1875, 





They accepted, and were hospitably received in| Take Schenck’s 
London. ut, owing to the uncongenial climate, | poor. 

both sickened and died. Their remains were sent 

home by the English nation in a frigate, command- | 
ed by Lord Byron. When the bodies arrived every | duced many physicians and apothecaries, whom we know, 
male in the island, 1s a token of his grief, knocked | ¢, prescribe and use it in their own families. - Com. 


| a ae - 


Mandrake Pills if your appetite is 
Com. 





——- -.— — | A Universat Remepy.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
for Coughs, Colds and Bronchial Affections stand first in 
g v Dig. ST. | hts : 
SINGULAR SNAKE'S NES | public favor and confidence; this result has been acquired 
It often puzzles young naturalists to understand | },y 9 test of many years. * Com. 





how snakes make holes in the ground, without leav- | 


ing a pile of dirt in front. Can they understand any 
better how a snake can make his nest in a head of 
The Wilmington (N. C.) Star says: 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts.— The superiority 
of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. They are wararnted free from the poisonous 
A lady who keeps a boarding-house made a most | pa Peneohe slain enter into the composition of many of 

singular purchase on Saturday evening last. It ap- the factitious fruit favors now in the market. They are 
| pears that in riding past a certain shop on the line | not only true to their names, but are prepared from fruits 
| of the street railway she requested the proprietor to | of the best quality, and are so highly concentrated that a 
pick her out a good cabbage. He did so, took the | comparatively small quantity only need be used. Com. 
article into the car and deposited it by her side, and “ 7 
|retired. The cabbage—a good solid one, to all ap- 
pearances—was taken home and placed on the table, 
where it remained until some time the next morn- 
ing, when the lady started to prepare it for cooking. 
It was then she made a startling discovery—nothing 
more nor less than a snake’s head peering out from 














panacea DON’T FORGET. 


Whatever else escapes your mind, 

What we here say “please don’t forget ;” 
Whichever way the mind’s inclined, 

Keep cool—ana do not scold or fret. 








A Literary Journal for the Family, 
No continued stories. Terms of subscription, postage 
id, one year, $250. 6 months, $1 25. Great Preiiyy 
Om The choice of two beantiinul Steel Engravings 
size 19x24, “Ducklings” and “The Sisters,” as 3 
premium to each subscriver tor v months; and 
1 Worth of Choice Flower Seeds, 

or both engravings to each yearly subscriber. 

For this amount we will send the “47. 
LanTic” for 3 months’ trial, post paid, 


A ts wanted everywhere. Acidress “Atlant 
Weekly,” 722 Chestnut St., l-hiladelphia. a 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


| see a doctor, with his prescriptions of bitter doses. 


behind one of the loose leaves. Assistance was sum- 
moned, and a large snake was found snugly en- 
sconced in the heart of the cabbage, which was per- 
fectly hollow. Of course it is not presumed that the 
snake ate its way into the cabbage, the only plausi- 
ble theory being that he made his nest in it before 
it had matured, and the leaves gradually grew and 
closed over the orifice with the exception of the 
slight opening preserved in one side by the snake’s 
occasional egress and ingress to and from his singu- 
lar abiding-place. 


——— 
SELF-DENIAL WORSE THAN MEDICINE. 
Children don’t love medicines, and they dread to 


But a sharp appetite and a love of good things may | 
banish all fear of the doctor. Harper’s Magazine 
tells a capital story, with a moral for older readers. 


A wee bit girl, in Cusco, Wis., while at the break- 
fast-table a few mornings since, made loud and re- 
peated calls for buttered toast. After disposing of 
a liberal quantity of that nourishing article, she was 
told that too much toast would make her sick. | 
Looking wistfully at the dish for 2 moment, she | 
thought she saw a way out of her difficulty, and ex- 
claimed ,— 

“Well, give me annuzer piece, and send for the 
doctor.” 


—— 
WHAT IS FAME? 

John Randolph was indignant because a stage- 
driver in Virginia had never heard of “John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke.’’ But great men may learn hu- 
mility by thinking how limited their fame is, and 


| how many people know nothing of them besides | WASTED AGENTS-—To sell the “Life and Ex- 


their names. Mr. Thackeray used to tell a good story 
of himself. 


When at dinner in St. Louis, one day, he heard 
one waiter say to another,— 

“Do you know who that is?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“That is the celebrated Mr. Thackeray.” 

“What's he done?”’ 

“Blest if I know.” 


wore 
COLD COMFORT, 

During the middle ages lights in houses at evening 
were seldom used. Even after Oxford University | 
was founded (A. D. 870), indoor fires were almost as | 
scarce, and continued to be for several hundred 
years afterwards. 
In King Henry VIII.’s time, the University of Ox- 
ford had no fire allowed; for it is mentioned that 
after the stewards had supped, which took place at 
eight o’clock, they went again to their studies till 
nine, and then, in the winter, having no fire, they | 
were obliged to take a good run for half an hour, to | 
get heat in their feet before they went to bed. 


———— 
A FAMINE INDEED. 
An incident which has occurred in the experience 





on a large scale around Tarbes, eighteen communes 
having been provided with such straw conductors, 
only one being erected for every seven hundred and 
fifty acres, and that the whole neighborhood has thus 
been preserved from the effects, not only of light- 
ning, but of hail, also. 

Theo statement comes from a reliable source, and, 
the apparatus being extremely simple and inexpen- 
sive, it is,at any rate, worth a trial. Copper conduc- 
tors are ont of the question in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, but every cottager, almost, could set 
up a straw one. 





_-+——_—— 
AN HONEST PORK MAN, 


If pork can ever be honest and healthy meat, (as 
tho Jews think it cannot,) good old Friend Tileson, 
of New York, is the man who has got it. A New 
York letter gives him this first-rate notice—and he 
undontedly deserves it: 


In a little underground room, near Bleecker 
Street, half a mile west of Broadway, is the well- 
known pork establishment of Tileson, the Quaker. 
He has been forty years in that one place, and all the 
while dealing in one article—pork, corn-fed. His 
specialtics are sausages and miniatare chop steaks, 
When he does not receive the article he wants he 
will not buy any thing. 


Often when his customers call for goods he has | the lunatic asylum at Hanwell. 
It is considered a great favor to get his chops | one of the female 


none, 
and things. 
customers. The aristocr: 
and down the river patro 





ize him. 





Taylor, 
Quaker 





and one could eat off the floor. 


has amassed a fortune. 


= - 


FATAL ROYAL TRIP. 


carro of sperm oil, invited the one | and 
i 


the Sandwich Islands to accompany him to England 


Geese of 


of a preceptor will, doubtless, recur repeatedly in 
| that of other preceptors. According to a book, “In 
the year 1847-48, potatoes formed the sole food of 
the Irish peasantry.’’ A school-boy read this pas- 
| sage as follows: “In the year 1847, forty-eight pota- 
| toes formed the sole food of the Irish peasantry.” 
| Be careful in compiling school-books. 
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AN Illinois editor returns thanks for a centipede 
sent to him by mail from Texas, “it being,” he said, 

| “the first cent of any kind that we've received for 
several weeks.”’ 


“Bippy,” said a lady, “step over and see how old 
Mrs. Jones is this morning.” In afew minutes Bid- 
dy returned with the information that Mrs. Jones 





= ty CH) per day 
$5 to $20 Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 20 


ry 


Address ‘I. R. Iitpson, Cops 


| Lowell, Mass. 


If those around you faithless prove, 
At every breath their word should break, 
If you are right, straight onward move, 
Whatever course they please to take. 
If you have Boys, and they need “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Please “Suit them allat GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 











ut home. Terms Free. Address 


CARDS, assorted tints, with your 
hame printed on them, sent postpaid, for 25 cents. 
e Iron Works, New York. 


4) VISITING 





YOOD! GOOD !!—Your name finely printed on 50 
¥ French Satin Enameled Calling Cards, for 30 cents. 
NOVELTY Works, Clintonville, Conn. 4—lt 
( ‘REAT DETECTIVE MIRROR or Social De- 
BW ceiver. Just out. Wonderful, amusing. By mail 10c; 
3 for 25c, postpaid. AM. NOVELTY Co., Homer, N. Y. 
& FANCY CALLING CARDS in different tints, 
e? with name, sent for 20ects. Agents’ outfits sent for 

l0 cts. J. MINKLER & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 4—2t 
B4 LLOONS.—A beautiful one in variegated colors, 
that you can send sky high, sent, postpaid, for 60 cts, 

A. Snow, Blakesburg, Wanpello Co., lowa. 4—lt 
| EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 
30) VISITING CARDS in 7 tints, 20 cts. Outfit 10 
e cts., or 40 Scroll Cards of Birds. 20 cts. Sent by J. 
: a 2 52—tf 





B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., » 
EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 
Address CLark INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box M41, 
Northampton, Mass. 2—tf 
YoEsre™ POSTAGE STAMPS.—The Postage 
Stamp Reporter, 2 valuable aid to collectors, sent free 
Artucr H. WHeeLer, Foreign Stamp Importer, 
—2t 


by 


plorations of Li. Livingstone.’ 


Complete, authen- 
tic; a fresh book. . Rv 


Yrice suited to the times. Us- 
SELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 4—4t 
\ ISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 

cures coughs, whooping cough and diseases of the 
throat, lungs and chest. The genuine has the signature of 
“I. Butts” onthe wrapper. 59 cents and $1 a bottle. 


W ANTED.—Versons everywhere to write for us. 

Good pay. No experience required.’ Send stamp 

ar terms. Address HisTORICAL BUREAU, Columbus, O, 
—2t 











JrOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—15 varieties 
(used) tor two 3-cent stamps; 75 varieties only 25 cts. 








Cheap packet lists free. Address CHARLES F. BUSWELL, 
Stamp Importer, Montpelier, Vt. 4—It 
POSTAGE STAMPS. — Monthly 





PPOREIGN 3 
Circulars of sets, packets, ete., free. Second edition 

eatalogue 25 cents. Prices greatly reduced. W.M. PEM- 
BERTON, Ansonia, Conn. 4—1 





N INTERESTING specimen of Slate, containing 
£ impressions of Flowers, Ferns, Leaves, etc., showing 
vegetable formation of Coal, sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
Il. F. Martin, Box 72, Ashland, Sch. Co., Pa. 2—3t 


BO Y: ‘ . GIRLS, Everybody can make $5a day 








in spare time. Send 25 cents for outfit, 
with two 9x12 Oil Chromos, worth $1. All doubly pleased. 
JAMES P. STEDMAN & CO., Station C, Boston. 2-7t 
$72 EACH WEEK. 
Dd Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 
Address J. WoRTH So 


legitimate. Particulars free. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
OYS’ $1 50 PRESS !—Just out. A silver-plated 
Press (self-inking), with ink, pad, type, plyers, and 
150 assorted type. Prints 300 cards, circulars, labels, etc., 
= hour. Sent free for $150. Boys’ Press Co., 215 
?ennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 4—2t 
is ( FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
re) postpaid fer 25 cts. Send stamp(not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FULLER, 
srockton, Mass. 4 
NVEST $1 AND MAKE 82500 YEARLY. 
Business original, permanent. Home work. 


for youth. 
br 





dress G. Warp & Co., Box 3250, Boston, Mass. 





ber Pencils 25 cts. 





was seventy-two years, seven months and two days 
| old that morning. 

A GENTLEMAN found himself without change 

while riding in a horse-car. 

| him of his embarrassment by loaning him a quarter, 
but remarked, ‘*1 must have interest.’’ The next 
day he called and handed hera new stamp and a 
| couple of bottles of perfume, saying, “The two scents 
| are for interest.” 


THE late Dr Harris used to tell his students the 
| following anecdote: On one occasion he inspected 
In passing through 
wards his attention was arrested 














He divides what he makes among his | by a lovely young woman, about nineteen, who was | 
of New York and all up! raving mad. 
It is no uncom- | reason resumed its sway. 
mon thing to see the coaches of Astor, Livingstone, 


As her eye caught his, for a second 
With thrilling pathos she 
asked him, “Sir, have you thanked God for your rea- 


and other wealthy people, in front of the old | son to-day?’ The next moment she was raving 

sidoor. The room is without ornament, and | again. } 
almoat without furniture, but it is spink-spank clean, 
The old Quaker 
does all his work himself—will trust nobody, and 


It is related that as young Terwilliger was going 
to get his picture taken the other day, arrayed in all 
the splendor of a clean shirt and a new hat, he 
passed under a ladder on which was perched a 

ainter, and on around of which hunga i of paint. 
Now, Terwilliger is a facetious chap, anc 





| he couldn’t hel 
- | fortune by minding his own business, 


thought he 
| would scare the painter ‘‘just for fun;” according- 

Tho Boston Adrertiser reminds us that, in 1824, | ly, he gras 
Capt. Valentine Starbuck, of the ship LZ’ Eagle, of | fell; not the painter, but the paint. And as Ter- | 
London, coming from the Japan coast with a full! williger skulked homeward, a dirtier but wiser man, 
thinking of the man who made a 


ets. Scrap Book with sample pictures 25 cts. Sent free. 
| J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 46m3t 


Chambers Street, New York. 





Sunbeam, Little Butterfly, Little Blossom, 
| Lamb, are exquisite. 
| logues. Address 11. F. Grtnack, South Manchester, Ct, 


ATMEAL GLYCERIN 
TOILET Soap. Sold everywhere. 





polished with whiting or plate-powder. 39—tf 


income 
Plan outfit sent on receipt of $1, including 
siness guide entititled ** Money, or how to make it.” |. 


DECALCOMANTE Pictures 25 cts. 12 Fa- 
12-Christmas mottoes 10 cts. 
LBox of Decalcomanie with varnish instructions, etc., 75 


Mastic. MIRTH AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
: - i tertuimments tor winter evenings, containing Cha- 
A lady politely relieved | yades, Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
ete.,etc., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp, by Hapry Hours Company, =" 


IVE BEAUTIFUL colored pictures, 13x18 inches, 
price 15 cents each, or 5 for 50 cents, postpaid,—Little 
Little Snow- 
bird, (children represent the four seasons), Sale of the Pet 
You'll be delighted. Free cata- 


The best and cheapest 


QILVER-PLATED WARE polished with Inprx1- 
; \ CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 


94,000 


Now in use. 

No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 

Sa" Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





ATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS «ave the 
Best Made. Prices Low for Cash duiig tie 
Holidays. or installments, or Jor rent  witil par 
for. Second-hand Pianos at Bargains. /)/.;- 
trated Catalogues Mailed. Agents Wanted. HOR- 
ACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway. 





“e 
The “New England Star” 
For 1875. 

Eight pages, 32 columns (monthly); the largest circulation 
of any Amateur Journal in the United States. We will 
send it 15 months, and a pair of oil chromos—* Birds and 
Fruit” and “The Foraging Party”—all for 60 cents. Send 
3-cent stamp forsample copy and full particulars. Agents 
wanted. Address Gro. D. BurTON, New Ipswich, \.H. 
\ JATERS’ celebrated CONCERTO ORGANS 

cannot be Excelled in tone or beauty; (hey 
defy Competition. Prices Low for Cash duw- 
ing the Holidays, or installments, or /o” Rent 
until paid for. Catalogues Mailed. Agents wanted. 
Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broadwuy. 4- 






‘NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


Unequalled for Amateur or Business 
Purposes. 


12,500 in 


Send stamp for ILtvstrarep Cat- 
ALOGUE With Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO,, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Every 
Description of Printing Mate 
47 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
Card Press, price $5. 1—ly 


9999 NOVELTIE Decalcomanie, Scrap Books 


and Scrap-Pictures, Sheet 
Chromos, Landscape Chromos, Card Printers, Embossed 
Pictures (new), Embossed Frames, etc., etc. 60-page Pam- 
sent free. Describes everything. 100 Envelopes, \ 
J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 44eowtt 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrae- 

tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents 2 

ways succeed with it, because parents will linve it for thelr 

children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 ful!-page en- 

gravings. ce, $3 25. For territory address 

H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
14 Barclay Street, New York. 


use. 
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cents. 





















A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER , 

AND URINARY ORGANS 

- FOR SALE BY ALL. DRUGCISTS. 

W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. L 

‘HE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; 0, Te 
Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. Unique, Puzz 










Lng 
A Perfume Casket and difficult Puze 
combined. cents. in 
Cupid’s Magic Cards. These curious cards ¥! 
make any person, showing them, reveal their greatest © 
crets. y defy detection and cause great amus 
Price 30 cents. % 
Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings 
A series of instructive and amusing experiments, @! 
perf » and without the slightest danger; acco! 
nied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 50 ca 
e New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an end 
source of entertainment. Price 30 cents. 4 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage MM 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPASS, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. § 
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“THE HOLDER CONTA! 
HX. "AT. FOUNTAIN PEN 8A VE 

ANF PEN, We to $6 Stamp. Cireulars. HAWK : 

Mercantile Saving Institution, 

387 Washington St., Boston. 

All deposits made in this Institution commence draviy 


interest on the first day of each month. Interest 8 
on deposits for all full calendar months they remai* 








express protection of its depositors. tess 

> A large, eight-page, in 
The Weekly Sun. iach, finest ta fee 
less newspaper, of 56 broad columns. We aim tom 
the Weekly Sun the best family newspaper in the We 


Bank. : ie 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205 000 fo 








$500 


| Large bottles 35 cents. 


| GOLD 


Sample free. 
W. Kiysman, Augusta, Me. Sold by 
gists everywhere. 4—ly 


HE DEAF are Taught to Speak and Read the 


Lips at 


WHIPPLE’S HOME SCHOOL 


For Deaf Mutes. 


For 2 case of Asthma, Congh or Cold that 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 


| For further information address J. & Z. 
d the ladder and shook it. Something | C. WHirrLr & Co., Mystic River, Conn. 4 


" rs, 

Try it. $120 per year, postage paid. Address THES 
New York city. 53-18 

7ANTED. Ag 

tures every where. 
writes: “I can make more moneyat this busin 
can on a $10,000 farm all stocked.” WHITNE 
Norwich, Conn. 








gents, male and female, to sell r. 
14,000 retailed by one. Anol® 
ess than! 







Y & 0. 
4geowt! 
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79 more young men to learn relegrepty. 
Good situations guaranteed. ddreas 
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